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This photograph of a final rehearsal for the Metropolitan's new production of Tannhauser shows the great hall of the Wartburg in the 
second act. Jerome Hines, standing at the right, is the Landgraf. Ramon Vinay, in the title role, is at the far left; George London, the 
Wolfram, stands left of center; and Margaret Harsh aw, the Elizabeth, can be seen at Mr. Hines's right 


“Dresden” Tannhauser at Metropolitan 


By RonaLp Eyer 


ONSISTENT with the record 
of other new productions at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this 
season, the remounted Tannhauser on 
Dec. 26 was distinguished far more 
by the musicians involved than by any 


of the new factors, singly or collec- 
tively, of the revised staging. 
The performers, headed by George 


Szell, the conductor, formed as bril- 
liant a band of Wagnerians as prob- 
ibly could be assembled at the Metro- 
politan today. For once, all hands 
seemed to have taken the composer 
seriously in his exhortation that the 
play is the thing—that the dramatic 
realization of the characters should 
come above and before everything 
else if a true sense of his meaning 
is to be achieved—and the strictly 
vocal demands could be left more or 
less to take care of themselves, or 
rather to be fulfilled naturally and 
automatically as the result of a com- 
plete immersion of the singers in the 
dramatic quality of their roles. 

From this point of view, Margaret 
Harshaw, as Elisabeth; Ramon Vinay, 
as Tannhauser; and Jerome Hines, 
as the Landgraf, were the most grati- 
fying interpreters of the evening. 
Miss Harshaw had penetrated deeply 
into the poignancy and the subtle 
‘hanges of mood and vocal color of 
the virgin saint. I would appreciate 
an explanation from the stage direc- 
tor, Herbert Graf, of her peculiar and 
rather self-conscious hand and arm 
gestures in the pantomime following 
Elisabeth’s prayer. But for this one 
jarring note, Miss Harshaw’s per- 
formance placed her unmistakably 
umong the finest Elisabeths it has 
been our privilege to hear at the 
Metropolitan in the last quarter- 


century. Her Dich, teure Halle, the 
resplendent but difficult song with 
vhich she must make her first en- 


rance “cold” at the beginning of the 
econd act was strong and bright as a 
larion call. The third act Prayer, on 


he other hand, was sweet, chaste, 
contemplative and charged with 
pathos. 


__Mr. Vinay, despite the vocal de- 
ilitation imposed by a heavy cold, re- 
ealed a stylistic mastery of the title 
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role as well as a mastery of German 
diction that compounded a profile un- 
surpassed by any other on the stage. 
I am not sure that anybody exactly 
understands what or who Wagner's 
Tannhauser is supposed to be, despite 
the composer’s detailed explanations 
of his peculiar duality of character, 
but Mr. Vinay has managed to make 
him a character of intelligence and of 
a certain distinction and individuality. 

George London presented an elegant 
figure as Wolfram and contributed an 
unwonted ceremonial grace to a fre- 
quently shadowy and _ servile secon- 
dary role that usually only comes to 
the fore in the Abendstern aria. 
\strid Varnay’s Venus was _ beauti- 
fully sung, and Roberta Peters’ Shep- 
herd was completely captivating 
visually as well as vocally. Mr. 
Hines’s Landgraf was a convincingly 
noble and impressive figure and added 
one more garland to the growing col- 
lection the young bass has garnered in 
rapid succession this season. Able and 
musically satisfying in the parts of 
the other minstrels were Brian Sulli- 
van, Clifford Harvuot, Paul Franke, 
and Norman Scott. 

The hero of the evening, so far as 
the audience was concerned, was 
George Szell in his first return en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan since 
his appointment to the conductorship 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. It is said 
that Mr. Szell has not conducted 
Tannhauser before. If this is so, he 
has remarkably achieved at a single 
stroke one of the most perceptive 





TANNHAUSER 

Opera in three acts, by Richard 
Wagner. Conducted by George Szell. 
Staged by Herbert Graf. Choreogra 
phy by Zachary Solov. Décor and 
costumes by Rolf Gérard. Presented 
at the Metropolitan Opera, Dec. 26, 
1953: 

CAST: 

Landgraf Hermann. . 
Tannhauser 


.. Jerome Hines 
Ramon Vinay 


eee George London 
ae Brian Sullivan 
7 eer er Clifford Harvuot 
T's +:0-6ea:n60' Paul Franke 
 Srerrrr .» Norman Scott 
Elisabeth ....... Margaret Harshaw 
EEE weesanceadss Astrid Varnay 


A Young Shepherd...Roberta Peters 








analyses and one of the most dynamic 
performances ever unfolded here- 
abouts. He had, of course, the re- 
sources of a full symphony orchestra 
that is nowadays of virtuoso calibre 
(poor Wagner had once pleaded for 


a minimum of four violas in his 
Tannhauser orchestra!), and it re 
sponded to his every demand in 


ensemble. The overture 
and the lovely prelude to the third 
act were great instrumental perform 
ances. But Mr. Szell did not let mat 
ters rest there. He conducted every 
thing and everybody with infinite care 
and precision, and he did not make 
the mistake of forcing this opera into 
the later Wagnerian mold wherein 
the singers merely take their place 
among the orchestral voices and fare 
as well as they can against the sym 
phonic texture. For all its forward 
seeking individuality, Tannhauser still 
is an Italianate opera depending for 
its effects upon songs and ensembles 
sung with orchestral accompaniment 
This requires a nice adjustment of a 
traditional kind between stage and pit 
and places a_ special responsibility 
upon the conductor to see that the big 
orchestra does not obliterate rather 
than substantiate the essentially vocal 
character of the performance. This 
Mr. Szell accomplished to the taste of 
everyone, including the standees, and 
he received a resounding ovation 
This new production of Tannhauser 
sought to represent the opera in its 
original, or Dresden, version instead 
of the usual so-called Paris version 
that is universal today. There are no 
great differences in the two versions 
except for the considerably extended 
ballet episode in the opening Venus 
berg scene, with which Wagner vainly 
endeavored to placate the angry ar- 
rogance of the Paris Jockey Club, and 
the consequently different conclusion 
of the overture leading into it. The 
Dresden version of the Venusberg is 
shorter and the overture finishes off 
as we are accustomed to hear it in the 
concert hall. The deletion of the Paris 
ballet music restores a certain homo- 
geneity of style in the opera as a 
whole, since, by the time of the Paris 
fiasco, Wagner already was writing in 
the Tristan manner and there are 
rich, but historically anachronistic, 
marks of it in this sequence. For the 
sake of authenticity, and since the new 


nuance and 





music was written only as a sop t 
French custom anyhow, it probably is 
better to play Tannhauser in its origi 
nal form, although it must be admit 
ted that the scene loses much of 
voluptuousness and color in the fore 
shortened form 

The costumes by Rolf Gérard ere 
sumptuous and of sufficient richness 
of color, without being flamboyant, t 

t the beauty of a medie 

a His scenery Vas 1 S 
cessful, however. | liked s Ve 
berg set, with its rosy suggestion of 
great spiral orifice in the midst « 
which is Venus couchant on some 
thing resembling a great oyster shel 
The symbolism is both effective nd 
proper The first scene in the valle 
however, was flat and artis l 
sipid, like something out of a depart 
ment-store window. The grea ] 
Act Il, through the use of a double 
row of arch-windows, lost e « 
accustomed sense of spaciousness 
grandeur, although r e « [ 
was assembled in i presente 
spec tacular stage picture The secor 
valley scene, pictured in autum1 
much more effective than the first, I 
many old-timers rued the absence of 
inv Evening Star for Wolfram t 
dress his aria to 


Pelléas et Mélisande, Dec. 7 


Debussy’s masterpiece had its thir 
performance of the season on De 
7 with the cast as before. Nadine 
Conner was heard as Melisande; 
Theodor Uppman, as Pelléas; Martial 
Singher, as Golaud; Hines, a 
Arkel; Martha Lipton, as Geneviéve; 
Vilma Georgiou, as Yniold; and 
Lubomir Vichegonov, is the Physi 
cian. Pierre Monteux conducted mag 
nificently, eliciting a beauty and rich 
ness of color from the orchestra tl 
could scarcely have been 
The performance had a rare unity of 
dramatic spirit. 


Same 


Jerome 


surpassed 


Faust, Dec. 9 

Jerome Hines appeared here a 
Mephistopheles for the first time this 
season in this performance. The singer 


brought solid, thoughtful, and, in 
many places, original musical inter 
pretation to the role, and his voice 


(Continued on page 9/ 








een Convene 


HE National Association of Con- 

cert Managers, which represents 
the principal sponsors of concert at- 
tractions throughout the United States 
and Canada, held its sixth annual con- 
vention at the St. Moritz Hotel in 
New York City on Dec. 14, 15, and 16. 

Principal topics at the association’s 
business meetings were the problem 
of unexpected cancellations by artists, 
the federal admissions tax, and the 
practical methods of maintaining high 
standards of the musical presenta- 
tions under its aegis. 

The fifty managers attending the 
convention were invited to two open 
panel meetings. On Dec. 15, the sub- 
ject of concert promotion was dis- 
cussed by four guest speakers—Alix 
Williamson, Herbert Barrett, Hum- 
phrey Doulens, and Martin Feinstein. 
The future of the concert field was 
discussed the following day by a 
group of leading New York mana- 


in New York 


gers comprising Kenneth Allen, O. O. 
Bottorff, Ward French, Marks Lev- 
ine, David Libidins, Albert Morini, 
and F. C. Schang. Julius Bloom acted 
as moderator at both sessions. 

The convention closed with a sup- 
per reception tendered to members of 
the association by S. Hurok at the 
Sherry Netherland Hotel. In the 
course of the evening, a gift was 
presented to the organization’s out- 
going president, Marvin McDonald, of 
Atlanta, who had served in that post 
for two years. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1954: W illiam K. Huff, director 
of the Philadelphia Forum, president ; 
Roland E. Chesley, director *. the 
Utica Great Artists Series, and S. E. 
Crowe, concert chairman at Michigan 
State College, vice- presidents ; Emma 
Feldman, director of the Philadelphia 
All-Star Series, treasurer; and Julius 
Bloom, director of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, secretary. 





Ann Arbor Announces 
May Festival Plans 

_ANnN Arpor—The 61st annual May 
Festival of the University of Michi- 
gan will be held this year on April 
29 to May 2 and will bring to a close 


the fi ftieth anniversary season of the 
University Musical Society. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra will be con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy in four 


concerts, 
remaining 
val’s 
Pons. 

The University 


and by 
two. 
opening 


Thor Johnson in the 
Soloist in the festi- 
program will be Lily 


Choral Union will 
be heard in the April 30 concert in 
the American premiere of Carlos 
Chavez’ El Sol and, with Lois Mar- 
shall and Blanche Thebom as soloists, 


in the first local performance of 
Vivaldi’s Gloria. Leonard Rose will 
play the Dvorak Cello Concerto in 
the same program. 

The afternoon of May 1, Mr. Or- 
mandy will conduct an all-Brahms 
program, which will include the 
Double Concerto for Cello and Vio- 
lin, with Jacob Krachmalnick and 
Lorne Munroe (both first - desk 


players with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra) as soloists. Marguerite Hood will 
also present her Festival Youth 
Chorus in a group of Brahms songs. 
That evening Zinka Milanov and 
Kurt Baum, who will be making his 
Ann Arbor debut, will sing a group 
of songs and duets with the orchestra, 
again under Mr. Ormandy’s direction. 

Ir. Johnson will return to the 
podium on Sunday afternoon, May 
2, to conduct the orchestra and the 
Choral Union in a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah with William 
Warfield as Elijah. Other soloists 
will be Lois Marshall, Blanche The- 
bom, and John McCollum. 

The festival will close on Sun- 
day evening with Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducting. Arthur Rubinstein will ap- 
pear as soloist in the Grieg Piano 
Concerto and Rachmaninoff’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini. 


Ansermet To Conduct 
Radio Series Opening 


Ernest Ansermet will open the new 
thirteen-week series of the CBS 
Twentieth Century Concert Hall on 
Jan. 3 with the first New York per- 
formance, and the first American 
broadcast performance, of Honegger’s 
Prelude, Ariosa and Fughetta on 
B-A-C-H. Mr. Ansermet’s program 
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will include Pergolesi’s Concer 
tino for Strings and Copland’s two 
Pieces for String Orchestra. 

The radio concerts are being desig 
nated the Columbia University Bicen- 
tennial Series. Several of them, in 
cluding the first, will originate in the 
McMillin Theatre on the Columbia 
campus. Douglas S. Moore of the 
faculty will speak briefly in the open 
ing program. Composers especially as 
sociated with the institution over the 
years will figure in successive con- 
certs, which will be conducted by Leo 


also 


pold Stokowski and Alfredo An- 
tonini. The series is being produced 
by Oliver Daniel of the CBS staff. 
Paul Affelder, music critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, is writing the con- 
tinuity. 
Petit Sets Debut Work 
For Leslie Caron 

Leslie Caron, appearing as guest 
artist with Roland Petit’s Ballets de 


Paris, which will open a limited New 
York engagement on Jan. 19, will 
make her American stage debut in the 
ballet Deuil en 24 Heures (or, The 
Beautiful Widow). Mr. Petit’s bal- 
letic version of Carmen, with Colette 
Marchand, has been added to the com- 
pany’s American repertory of four 
works. The two other ballets on the 
program — the same for all perfor- 
mances—are Ciné Bijou and Le Loup. 
The latter will introduce Violette 
Verdy to American audiences. 


Petrillo Sees President 
On Employment Problems 


WasuHIncton, D. C. — James C. 
Petrillo visited President Eisenhower 
on Dec. 14 to discuss the unemploy- 
ment problems of musicians and to 
urge repeal of the twenty-per cent 
federal amusement tax. Mr. Petrillo 
asserted that repeal of the tax would 
create enough employment to make up 
the loss of tax revenue and outlined 
a plan for using federal funds to help 
community orchestras. After his visit, 
he said he had found the president 
“very sympathetic and well versed” on 
the problem. 


California Festival 
Appoints New Director 


Oyat, CAatir. — Lawrence Morton, 
program annotator of the Ojai Festi- 


vals, has been appointed to the post 
of artistic director. He succeeds John 
Bauer. 
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Andre Mertens (right), of Colum- 
bia Artists Management, announces 


the forthcoming Berlin Philhar- 

monic tour of the United States 

in which Henry H. Reichhold 
(left) is collaborating 


Furtwangler To Lead 
Berlin Orchestra Tour 


Prompted by an outright gift that 
will cover the major travel expenses, 
the Berlin Philharmonic will arrive 
here in February of 1955 for a tour 
of 32 days and a minimum of 24 con- 
certs under the direction of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. 

Columbia Arrtists 


Management is 
now completing 


plans for the pro- 
jected visit. Arrangements are being 
made by André Mertens, vice- presi- 
dent, an ex-Berliner himself as is the 
donor, Henry H. Reichold, who has 


guaranteed the transportation of the 
entire orchestra to and from Berlin 
and New York. 

Two concerts each in New York 


and Washington, D. C., are tentative- 


ly scheduled. The itinerary has not 
been worked out. 

If present plans materialize this will 
be Mr. Furtwangler’s first visit here 
since 1927, when he was a guest con- 
ductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. He has been _per- 
manent conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic since 1922. 


Boston Business Urged 
To Aid Orchestra 


BosTon. The Boston Symphony 
has addressed a fund appeal to Boston 
businessmen to help restore its de- 
pleted assets by means of an adver- 
tising plan. In a statement on the or- 
chestra’s financial condition, Henry B. 

Cabot, president of the trustees, told 
a group of local business le: aders th at 
$250,000 was needed to keep the city’s 
foremost musical organization solvent 
in its 73rd season. The orchestra will 
offer advertising space in its program 
book at a rate of approximately $2,500 
a page, in that way permitting any 
business house to advertise and at the 
same time to “assist Boston’s great 
cultural asset” 

The businessmen were invited to at- 
tend a rehearsal of the orchestra on 
Dec. 12, in which Charles Munch con- 
ducted the Lalo Violin Concerto in F 
minor, with Ruth Posselt as_ soloist. 
Following a brief address by Mr. 
Munch, George E. Judd, manager of 
the orchestra, reported that the an- 
nual budget was set at $1,500,000. He 
said that although concert receipts ac- 
counted for $1,000,000 of that amount, 
the rest must come from record royal- 
ties, earnings on endowments, and ren- 

als of Symphony Hall for other pur- 
He revealed further that $37,- 
000 of this vear’s receipts had gone 
to pay last vear’s debt despite con- 
tributions amounting to $15 1,660 from 

“friends of the orche stra” and $13,450 
from Boston business so far this year. 


poses. 





Highlights of the News 





DOMESTIC: 


{ George Szell, 


FOREIGN: 


citals and concerts (Page 5). 


Dec. || (Page 20). 


in Madrid (Page 25). 





{ Metropolitan Opera offers new production of Tannhauser, Dec. 
26 (Page 3), and restaged version of Don Giovanni, Dec. 10 (Page 
9). 


{ National Association of Concert Managers holds annual meet- 
ing in New York City, Dec. 14-16 (Page 4). 


{ Community Concerts’ annual conference is divided between 
Atlantic City, N. J., and New York City, Nov. 30-Dec. 13 (Page 7). 


{ Resident orchestras provide backbone of concert life in Chicago 
and Boston (Page 6) and Washington, D. C. (Page 31). 


Bruno Walter, and Guido Cantelli are among 
conductors heard in New York concerts (Page | 4). 


{ S. Hurok's second book and a biography of Aaron Copland are 
among the season's new books (Page 28). 


{ Autumn months in Paris are marked by heavy schedule of re- 
§ Dublin opera season brings Hamburg company and several 
guest singers to Irish capital (Page 5). 

{ Albert Coates, conductor, dies in Capetown, South Africa, on 


{ Concerts of the Orquesta Nacional are the focus of musical life 


§ Joseph Keilberth makes first appearances as conductor of the 
Stockholm Royal Opera (Page 25). 
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Farewell Flagstad Recital Is High Point 
Of Busy Fall Concert Season in Paris 


By CHRISTINA 


Paris 


ESERVING her final appear- 
ance for her native city of 
Oslo, Kirsten Flagstad gave her 


last but one farewell recital at the 
Paris Opéra, where she was accom- 
panied by orchestra in the Wesen- 
donck songs and in excerpts from 
Tristan und Isolde and Die Walkiire 

two operas she had often appeared 
in on the stage of the Opéra. 

This very moving adieu had been 
preceded earlier by a magnificent re- 
cital at the Théatre des Champs- 


:lysées of songs by Brahms, Wolf, 
Strauss, Grieg, and another Nor- 
wegian, Eyvind Alnaes. Her singing 
still bore witness to her unaffected 


usicianship and beautiful vocalism. 
Now that Mme. Flagstad’s retirement 
is an accomplished fact, her last ap- 
pearances will be remembered with 
feelings of nostalgia as well as delight. 

The concert season in Paris this 
past fall has been extremely busy, 
and a report on it must be selective. 
Edwin Fischer is always a big draw 
in this city, and his two concerts de- 
voted to the five Beethoven piano con- 
‘rtos were exceptionally 
usical experiences. He has a way 
| making the audience feel that they 
are taking part in the music with him. 
He himself conducted the Paris Con- 
ervatoire Orchestra from the piano 
in the first four concertos. Later, Mr. 
Fischer will play the Brahms. trios 
with Wolfgang Schneiderhan and En- 
rico Mainardi. 


satisfying 


Kletzki Conducts Brahms 


Paul Kletzi came to conduct the 
Orchestre National in four concerts. 
Two devoted to Brahms’s four sym- 
phonies, now reaching a peak vogue 
in Paris, were played with a beauty 
of detail and style seldom heard here. 
The other two concerts included splen- 
did performances of Schubert's great 
( major Symphony,  Beethoven’s 
Fourth, and Bruckner’s Fourth. 
Bruckner is as yet rarely performed 
in France. Mr. Kletzki, who has re- 
cently been appointed conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic in England, 
will bring the Israel Philharmonic on 
its first European tour in 1955. 

The Orchestre National, inciden- 
ally, is abandoning avant-garde music 
lor a season in order to concentrate 
on building up a classical repertoire 
under the direction of a few 
guest conductors. 

Zino Francescatti’s performance of 
the Brahms Violin Concerto with the 
( onservatoire Orchestra under the di- 
rection of its conductor, André Cluv- 
tens, was remarkable for his warm 
and beautiful tone. I unfortunately 
missed both William Primrose’s ap- 
pearance with the same orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hans Knappertsbusch, as 
well as a recital by Nathan Milstein. 

There has been a wealth of fine 
quartet playing in Paris since the sea- 
son opened, starting with six concerts 
by the Vegh Quartet, in each of 
which they played works from the 
Mozart, Bartok, and late Beethoven 
repertoire. The inclusion of a Bar- 
tok quartet kept about a third of the 
audience away — last year the Vegh 
Quartet packed the Salle Gaveau with 
Programs limited to Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. The diminished public re- 
sponse was a pity, since the Vegh’s 
performances of Bartok are among 
the finest to be heard. 

The association known as Les Amis 
de la Musique de Chambre has suc- 
cessfully weathered the hazards that 
beset young societies with artistic 
ideals, and it has now entered its 


good 
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S. THORESBY 


fourth season. The Hungarian Quar- 
tet played its initial programs, in- 
cluding Walter Piston’s Fourth Quar- 
tet in the first concert. Heard for the 
first time in France, the Piston work 
would never have found its way into 
a purely commercial program here. It 
proved to be a well-constructed and 
attractive work. A tribute was also 
paid at the opening concert to Jacques 
Thibaud, who had collaborated closely 
with Les Amis de la Musique de 
Chambre. 

An attack of influenza unfortunately 
kept me from a concert devoted to the 





Mattiwilda Dobbs 


composers known as Les Six—Louis 
Durey, Germaine Tailleferre, Georges 
Auric, Francis Poulenc, Darius Mil- 
haud, and Arthur Honegger. With the 
exception of Honegger, who was ill, 
all the composers were present for the 
occasion, including Milhaud in his 
wheelchair. Jean Cocteau addressed 
the audience gathered at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées for the occasion. 
The program, play ed by the Conserva- 
toire orchestra, included a suite from 


Auric’s ballet Phédre, Poulenc’s can- 
tata Sécheresses (poems by the 
English poet Edward James), Mil- 
haud’s Second Symphony, and the 
Prélude, Fugue, et Postlude from 
Honegger’s Amphion. 


The Hungarian Quartet also played 


all the Beethoven quartets in a series 
at the Salle Gaveau. It was good to 


see. Denes Koromzay, violist, back 
with the ensemble, which is once more 
in its original form. 

One of the most memorable cham- 
ber-music concerts, — by the 
Société Philharmonique de Paris, was 
given by the Chigiano Quintet, which 
is led by S. Lorenzi, a remarkably 
fine pianist. The ensemble originated 
in Sienna, Italy, and their mz — 
stringed instruments by Camilli, Gua- 
dagnini, Amati, and Stradivari were 
lent them by Count Guido Chigi- 
Saracini. Two Boccherini quintets 
were played with exquisite perfection 
of style and ensemble. 

These Société Philharmonique con- 
certs are an artistically important se- 
ries, sponsored by the Association 
Francaise d’Action Artistique of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
which invites foreign artists to par- 
ticipate. Two American ensembles 
have already appeared with the so- 
ciety this year, the Paganini Quartet 
and the duo-pianists Gold and Fizdale, 
both of whom had an excellent recep- 
tion. The stvle of the Paganini Quar- 
tet, though differing greatly from and 


less sensitive than the central Euro- 
pean school, is honest and well co- 
ordinated, and their beautiful Stradi- 
vari instruments ensured a smooth, 
rich tone. Gold and Fizdale gave the 
French premiere of Poulenc’s two 
piano Sonata, written specially for 
them. 

The 
prano 
such a 
Opera 
Paris 


attractive young American so- 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, who had 
success at the Glyndebourne 
last summer, gave her first 
recital, singing works by 
Mozart, Schubert, Milhaud, and Villa- 
Lobos. Her high, clear voice was very 
pure and flexible, especially in the up- 
per register, and her Schubert group 
was particularly lovely and in excel- 
lent style 

Several other American artists have 
also been heard recently. Abbey Si- 
mon played in an all-Gershwin con 
cert with the Colonne Orchestra. 
Zadel Skolovsky gave his first Paris 
recital, notable for a brilliant perfor- 
mance of Bartok’s Second Piano 
Sonata. Ida Krehm introduced some 
nocturnes by Alexander Tansman and 
a piano sonata by Norman Dello Joio 





Rod. Schlemmer 


Paul Kletzki 


Edmund 


Hamburg Group and Guest Singers Join 


Local Society for Dublin Opera Season 


By Crcin 


Dublin 

WICE a year, for periods of 
[tse or four weeks, extended 
song breaks out on the stage of 

the Gaiety Theatre in Dublin, as the 
Dublin Grand Opera Society presents 


its ambitious opera seasons. The 
three-week autumn season, opening on 
Nov. 30, was divided between Mozart 


productions by the visiting Hamburg 
State Opera and non-Mozartean works 
produced in Dublin with English and 


Irish artists. The Hamburgers, under 
the firm discipline of Gunther Ren 
nert, their intendant and chief stage 
director, gave Don Giovanni in the 
original Italian and what they called 
Il Seraglio in the original German 
The Dubliners offered the first local 
performances of Smetana’s The Bar 
tered Bride, Bizet’s Carmen (with 


Constance Shacklock of 
dens and 
erlands 

Bohéme 


Covent Gar- 
Frans Vroons of the Neth- 
Opera), and Puccini's La 
(with Victoria Elliott and 
Oreste Kirkop of Sadler’s Wells) 
all in English. 

1 could find enough time away 
London to hear only Don Giovanni 
and The Bartered Bride. The Mozart 
opera transported me back in memory 
to the New York City Center, for 
the title was sung by James 
Pease, a former member of the New 
York City Opera Company now em- 
ployed at Hamburg on a year-around 


from 


role 


basis. Under Mr. Rennert’s direction 
his acting has acquired an easy pro- 
fessionalism that it did not always 
have before, but I felt that he still 


gave the Don no sharp individual pro- 
file; nor did he sing the music with 
much more than routine assurance. 
Perhaps his performance will ac- 
quire more character when he gives 
it at Glyndebourne next summer un- 
der Carl Ebert. For Mr. Rennert is 
a dangerous stage director, for all his 
imaginativeness and exact workman- 
ship. To my taste he often carries 
too far the German assumption that 
the stage director must rule his per- 
formers with dictatorial power. This 
whole Don Giovanni was enacted by 
stooges. Excellent though most of the 
details of the staging were, the artists 
seldom showed much spontaneity. 
The vocal level was rather appal- 
ling, when one considers that these 
were leading members of an opera 
company generally considered one of 


Pendleton conducted pertor- 
mances of Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with his Choeur Philhar- 
monique de Paris and the Conserva 
toire Orchestra 
SMITH 
the four best in central Europe. (The 
others are the Berlin Stadtische Oper, 
the Vienna State Opera, and the Ba 
varian State Opera Munich 
Neither Clara Ebere, the Donna Anna, 
nor Elfri ede Wasserthal, the Donna 
Elvira, could begin to vocalize the 
floriture and scales; | wondered 
whether they ever practice, for they 
sang clumsily and with tones that re 
peatedly flew out of focus even i 
simple melodic lines. Walter Geisler, 
the Don Ottavio, did get through II 
moi tesoro moderately creditably, after 
a Dalla sua pace that s! ed up all 
the cracks and uneveiiucsses in his 
only half-perfected method of singing 
Leopold Ludwig, Hamburg’s chiet 


conductor, was n very 
either in his choice « 
inflections of phras« 


Satistyving 


f tempos or in his 
Let us he pe that 


the prevailing musical standard 1 
Hamburg is better than this. Some 
day soon | hope to go there to find 
out. 

The Dubliners’ own Bartered Bride, 


better 
ught possible 


brighter and 
would have the 


by contrast, 
than one 


was 


In costumes borrowed from the Sad 
ler’s Wells Theatre, the Irish artists 
and their English guests (notably 
Rowland Jones as Jenik and Bruce 
Dargavel as Kezal), made a lively and 
seemly evening of it, with the well 
devised assistance of their stage-man 
ager, Powell Lloyd (the husband of 
Covent Garden contralto Edith 
Coates), who also appeared as the 
most amusing stutterer I have heard 
since Marek Windheim. Lieut. Col. J. 

Doyle, musical director of the so- 


ciety, showed in his conducting that 
he is acquiring a good deal of operatic 
flexibility, and losing the bandmas- 
terish air of time-beating that made 
his earlier performances sound un- 
idiomatic 

The Dublin operatic enterprise mer- 


its the highest praise. In Ireland 
there is no state subsidy for the arts, 
and the inevitable deficits have to be 
defrayed by private contribution—in a 
citv that is not, whatever the world 
may suppose, a very wealthy one. The 
Gaiety Theatre, normally the home of 


light plays and variety, 
equipped for operatic 


is not too well 
production, but 


the society manages to make its op- 
eras look very presentable. The house 
seats only 1,200. At prices ranging 


(Continued on page 34) 








Chicago Symphony Rapidly Becoming 


Virtuoso Ensemble under Fritz Reiner 


By Louis O. PALMER 


Chicago 


S the season progresses, it be- 
comes increasingly clear Fritz 
Reiner intends to forge the Chi- 


cago Symphony into a virtuoso in- 
strument second to none in the coun- 
try. In the course of that process one 
can frequently disagree with some 
excesses he superimposes on the mu- 
sic, but it is safe to wager no one 
leaves the hall bored. To the contrary, 
this is an exciting season at Orches- 
tra Hall, for the 


musicians on stage 
and the audience alike. 
Virtuosity, for example, was the 


keynote of the Dec. 10 program. 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto 
closed with a whirlwind second move- 
ment, beautifully clean but most un- 
Bachlike. Hindemith’s Die Harmonie 
der Welt, in its local premiere, 
sounded much like a demonstration 
record for high-fidelity enthusiasts. 
Logic and form were clear in this 
performance, but the composer’s mate- 
rial seems to have been said before 
and said better by Hindemith in 
earlier works. Outer effect, then, 
dominated the program until Rudolf 
Serkin came on stage for Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 3. At that point, 
music on a great scale came again into 
life. 

For the concert of Nov. 12, 
Reiner had prepared the first per- 
formance of a suite of dances by 
Samuel Barber called Souvenirs. Of 
these the composer has said: “One 
might imagine a divertissement in a 
setting reminiscent of the Palm Court 
of the Hotel Plaza, in New York, the 
year about 1914, epoch of the first 


Mr. 


Tangos; ‘Souvenirs,’ remembered with 


affection, not in irony, or with tongue 
in cheek, but in amused tenderness.” 
This may have been the composer's 
aim, but in effect Barber has written 


an entertaining set of dances of an 
ephemeral nature in a simple idiom. 
The very quality of his material and 
the whimsy of its effect should find it 
a ready home in a ballet company or 
in symphonic pop concerts. 

For the past few years, Chicago’s 
Saturday Pop Concerts have been 
anything but popular either in matter 
or in attendance. Revitalizing them 
has been a major problem. As a first 
step their name has been changed to 
the more simple Saturday Concerts, 
and as a second step Mr. Reiner has 
agreed to make a limited number of 
appearances as conductor. His first 
such, on Nov. 14, was sold out long 
in advance. With no soloist and a 
program consisting of Bach, Mozart, 
Debussy, and Tchaikovsky, the con- 
ductor took a big step to restoring 
these concerts to their rightful place 
in our musical life. Both Mozart and 
Bach were treated to some exaggera- 
tion of phrase and nuance, but the 
music moved. 

Janos Starker, the new first cellist 
of the orchestra, appeared as soloist, 
on Nov. 19, in Dvorak’ s B minor Con- 
certo. Those in the audience familiar 
with Mr. Starker’s recordings were 
happy to discover his talent is of the 
same breadth and artistic stature in 
actual performance. This is at once 
the most subtle and warmly human 
cello playing heard in Orchestra Hall 
in many years. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS 
MAKE DEBUTS 
AT LA SCALA 


Pictured at right is Leonard 

Warren as Rigoletto, the 

role in which he made his 
European debut 


Mitan.—Following Leonard Bern- 
stein, who became the first American- 
born conductor to appear in the pit at 
La Scala when he conducted Cheru- 
bini’s Medea there last month, the 
American-born baritone Leonard War- 
ren established his own claim as the 
first foreigner to sing Rigoletto on 
the stage of the Milan opera house. 
After Mr. Warren’s appearance on 
Dec. 17, one critic said that in gen- 
eral he himself was “not favorable to 


the import of foreign voices, but in 
this case I have to make an excep- 
tion”. Mr. Warren was also hailed as 
“a noble and elegant singer... a 
great talent in dramatic interpreta- 
6 





Wide World 


tion” for his 
Verdi opera. 
Risé Stevens has also been invited 
by La Scala to create the title role in 
Virgilio Mortari’s opera La Filia del 
Diabolo (The Devil's Daughter), 
which will receive its premiere in 
March. In accepting the invitation, 
Miss Stevens was forced to postpone 


performance in the 


a recital tour in the United States 
until April. She will be the first 
American - born Metropolitan Opera 


singer to create a role in a new 
Italian opera. Like Strauss’s Salome, 
the work in which she will make her 
Italian debut deals with the Herodias 
story. 


With Schumann, Brahms, and Bee- 
thoven, Mr. Reiner gave substance to 
his program for Nov. 26, but he 
struck fire in it when he and his solo- 
ist, Nan Merriman, performed the 
Suite from Falla’s El Amor Brujo. 
Miss Merriman has changed and ma- 
tured her conception of this music to 
the point of achieving a_ brilliantly 
authentic flamenco style. Given such a 
soloist to work with, Mr. Reiner and 
the orchestra completed the vivid en- 
semble. Much the same sort of 
trifying effect came the following 
week when Mr. Reiner set forth his 
interpretation of Ravel’s La Valse. Its 
cumulative power was __ stunning. 
Earlier in this same program of Dec. 
3, John Weicher, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, introduced Walter 


elec- 


Piston’s 


Concerto for Violin to Chicago audi- 
ences. 

On paper, Mr. Reiner’s program for 
Nov. 5 seemed a hodge-podge, but in 
performance the ear discovered a plan 
to create an orchestral sound to go 
with the singing of the soloist of the 
evening, Roberta Peters. The orches- 
tra played the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon, Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony, the Bartok-Weiner Two 
Rumanian Dances, and Berlioz’ Tro- 
jan March. Miss Peter’s contribu- 
tions included Mozart’s Ma che vi 
fece, o stelle, K. 368; Zerbinetta’s 
aria from Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos, and Anne’s Act I scena from 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. It 
Was an evening of bravura music read 
with much gusto. 


Boston Hears First Complete Version 
Of Berlioz’ L'Enfance du Christ 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston 

ERLIOZ’ L’Enfance du Christ, 
B one of the great and wholly in- 
dividual masterpieces of music 

upon a sacred subject, had its first 
complete Boston Symphony perform- 
ances on Dec. 18 and 19. Conductor 
Charles Munch originally had planned 
to present the work in his third sea- 
son here, two years ago, but his ill- 
ness prevented it. He chose, and ad- 
mirably, a fine quartet of soloists: 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano; John 
McCollum, tenor; Mac Morgan, bari- 
tone; and Lee Cass, bass. The chorus 
was that of the New England Con- 
servatory, trained to razor-edge pre- 
cision by Mrs. Lorna Cooke de Varon. 
A product of Berlioz’ later vears 
and highest maturity, L’Enfance du 
Christ is large expression in terms of 
performing apparatus, remarkably 
simple and intimate in manner. The 
orchestra is mostly subdued, the 
chorus more often soft than 
loud, and even the sometimes plainly 
operatic nature of the vocal solos is 
tempered to the character of the 
story. It takes high sensitivity to do 
the score well. These performances at 


sings 


Symphony Hall impressed me as 
among the great occasions of this 
orchestra. If they were not perfec- 


tion, they came mighty close to it! 


Richard Burgin Conducts 


Richard Burgin made his first ap- 
peararices of the season conducting the 
Boston Symphony on Dec. 11 and 12, 
and repeating most of the program 
Dec. 13 and 15. He gave the first lo- 
cal performance of the Adagio from 
Gustav Mahler’s posthumous and un- 
finished Tenth Symphony, a song of 
meditative long but infinitely 
touching, which has been completed 


sadness, 


Ernst Krenek. Mr. Burgin, in his 
usual crisp form, also gave us for 
the first time at these concerts Stra- 
vinsky’s dry and precise Danses Con- 
certantes, which are good modern 
writing and good Stravinsky, but 
doubtless more effective when played 
to accompany dancing. At the end 


came 


Tchaikovsky’s banal and _ plod- 


ding Italian Caprice, which would 
better have been left to gather dust. 
Mr. Munch made a brief appear- 


ance in these concerts, however, con- 
ducting Lalo’s Svmphonie Espagnole 
in memory of his old friend and 
teacher Jacques Thibaud. The soloist 
was the always excellent Ruth Posselt 
(Mrs. Richard Burgin), who likewise 
had been a pupil of Thibaud. The 
performance was splendid, and even a 
snapping E string did not upset Miss 
Posselt. She handily swapped instru- 
ments with temporary concertmaster 
Alfred Krips and finished the remain- 
ing few pages of the finale. 

All but the Lalo Mr. Burgin re- 


peated the following week in the 
Sunday and Tuesday series. In sub- 
stitution, he gave (unaccountably for 


the first times by this orchestra in 
Boston !) the Beethoven B-flat Piano 
Concerto, with Grant Johannesen as 


soloist. The latter played well, and if 
he did not make any extraordinary 
effect, the blame did not fall entirely 


upon him. 
nondescript. 

Jean Graham, highly regarded else- 
where, made her Boston. debut at 
Jordan Hall on Dec. 4. The pianist 
seemed gifted, intelligent and musical, 
and she also was young enough to 
play Mozart superficially. In music 
by Bach, Respighi, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin, and others, I found technical 
fluency Miss Graham’s dominant 
quality at the moment. 

Pelleas and Melisande, in English, 
was a fine attempt only partially 
realized, by Boris Goldovsky and the 
New England Opera Theatre, at the 
Boston Opera House on Dec. 6. John 
McCollum and Sara Mae Endich had 
the title roles, with Robert Gay as 
Golaud, McHenry Boatright as Arkel, 
Eunice Alberts as Genevieve, and 
Mildred Allen as Yniold. They all 
tried hard, but there had just not been 
sufficient time to work up the produc- 
tion to the group’s usual high stand- 
ards. 

That same afternoon, Robert Casa- 
desus played the piano at Symphony 
Hall and reaped a fine harvest ot 
cheers. The Quartetto Italiano at last 
made its Boston debut, in the Boston 
University Celebrity Series at Jordan 
Hall on Dec. 7. This marvelous group, 
which plays with a warm, impulsive 
Mediterranean sound and style, and 
with a stunning accuracy of ensemble, 
presented Mozart’s Adagio and Fugue 
in C minor, K. 546: Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Rasoumovsky Quartet, and the G 
minor of Debussy. 

The Cambridge Society of 
Music has concluded its 
three concerts in Sanders Theatre. 
This year director Erwin Bodky was 
able to choose three lists of pieces by 
influential or important composers of 
their times who since have faded into 
the reference books. Notable among 
them were a Concerto for Four Flutes 
by Johann David Heinichen, a Quar- 
tet for the quartet of wind instru- 
ments by Anton Reicha, a Concerto by 
Franz Xaver Richter for harpischord 
and strings; a Horn Quintet by 
Johann Wenzel Stich (with a for- 
midable horn part) and Hummel’s E- 
flat minor Quintet. All told, a most 
rewarding series. 

An evening of rousing band musi¢ 
was afforded by the terrific Garde Ré 
publicaine Band of Paris at Symphony) 
Hall on Dec. 11. This was the first 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Community Concerts 
Annual Conference 


Held in Atlantic City 





Bakalar 
Ward French, president of Community Concerts, in his New York office 
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ith the undivided attention of its Community Concerts 
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assemblage with his witty and humor 


account lor a ous anecdotes. On Sunday the group 
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dominant ee respectively on the first day ganization and visitors from many he paid high praise to them and theit Mimi Benzell, soprano, and Natalie 
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Authenticity in Opera 


A new drive for authenticity and 
realism dominates the opera world 
these days, and those responsible 
for performances will go to con- 
siderable lengths to get just what 
they want. One of the most fre- 
quent and, alas, one of the most 
difficult things called for in opera 
production is the dueling scene. 
Fencing is a fine art akin to danc- 
ing, and the average singer is not 
sufficiently skilled in it to make a 
sword battle look anything but 
grotesque. The stance, the thrust, 
the whole style are so patently in- 
ept that they become ludicrous, 
and, since the duel usually occurs 
at a high and crucial point in the 
drama, a bungled job can destroy 
the tone and the illusion of a 
whole production. 

The Metropolitan, sorely aware 
of the deficiencies of its members 
in the sword department, has de- 
cided to do something about it 
and has engaged Hugo Castello, 
well-known fencing master, to act 
as coach and consultant whenever 
an opera calls for the unsheathing 
of blades. So far, he has worked 
on Don Giovanni, in which Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni and Mr. Vichegonov 
engage in a lively contest. I must 
say to Mr. Castello’s credit that 
I have seldom seen more graceful, 
more spirited or more convincing 
swordplay on the opera stage. 

By the way, the Metropolitan 
has from time to time had some 
real experts with the foils among 
its male artists. Can you remem- 
ber who some of them were? (Per- 
haps I should pass this question 
along to the Metropolitan radio 
quiz panel.) 

In a similar vein, Boris Gold- 
ovsky, of the New England Opera 
Theatre, makes a point of going 
back to original source material 
in the preparation of his produc- 
tions and will send all over the 
world for photostats of manu- 
scripts to make sure that every- 
thing is done exactly in accord- 
ance with the composer’s  ex- 
pressed intentions. Last month the 
company was ready to give its first 
performance of Pelléas et Mélis- 
ande, but Mr. Goldovsky had been 
doubtful of the composer’s wishes 
at one point in the score and he 
had been writing and cabling for 
months to musicologists abroad to 
help him locate the Pelléas manu- 
script. Finally, just a few days 
before the performance, he got 
word that the definitive holograph 
of the opera in Debussy’s own 
hand reposed about two blocks 


from the Boston Opera House in 
the archives of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, where Mr. 
Goldovsky is a member of the 
faculty. 


Carols a la Carte 


The week before Christmas I 
happily accepted the invitation of 
the New York Savoy-Plaza’s 
Claire Wilson to come to dinner 
in the Savoy Room and observe 
one of the most novel and cheer- 
ing innovations in Christmas- 
season celebration that has hit 
the Happy Isle of Manhattan in 
some time. A couple of years ago 
Miss Wilson, who is a lady of both 
warmth and discernment, thought 
up the idea of asking various 
church choirs of the city to sing 
Yuletide carols during the dinner 
hour in the elegant dining room of 
the hotel. 

To Miss Wilson’s rather sur- 
prised delight, the choirs fell in 
with the project at once and wel- 
comed the opportunity to make 
their special contribution to the 
festivities amid the tinkle of 
glasses and the sparkle of silver 
and fine napery. The diners, too, 
were delighted with this remark- 
able new kind of “floor show”, and 
it is now well established as an an- 
nual feature of the Savoy-Plaza’s 
pre-Christmas program. Not only 
that,. Miss Wilson proudly in- 
formed me that the idea is spread- 
ing rapidly, and next year, under 
the auspices of the American Le- 
gion, hotels throughout the coun- 
try will have similar programs. 

The Savoy-Plaza’s series this 
year, running from Dec. 15 through 
23, had seven different choirs in- 
cluding the Riverside Church Guild 
Chorus, St. Bartholomew’s Junior 
Choir, the Paulist Choir of New 
York, and others. An added fillip 
is provided by nightly guests from 
the world of professional music 
who add their voices occasionally 
to those of the choristers. These 
have included Rose Bampton, Lau- 


. 


a 








ritz Melchior, Claramae Turner, 
Martha Lipton, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Margaret Harshaw, Jean 
Madeira, Regina Resnik, Theodor 
Uppman, and Kurt Baum. 

The night I was present, Martha 
Lipton joined a chorus of red- 
capped, surpliced cherubs known 
as the St. Vincent Ferrer Boys 
Choir, to sing one verse of Silent 
Night. She whispered urgently to 
the director, Father Joseph Gard- 
ner, that she would sing only one 
verse because she knew only one 
verse. Miss Wilson smiled enig- 
matically. “We never ask the op- 
era singers to sing anything but 
a verse of Silent Night because 
that is the only carol they all seem 
to know.” Returning Miss Wil- 
son’s smile, I enigmatically took 
my leave. 


Musical Manners 


Speaking of Pelléas, your edi- 
tor recently reported ruefully the 
noisiness and inattention of the 
audience during the orchestral in- 
terludes in the Metropolitan’s re- 
cent new production of the work. 
This kind of rudeness and insensi- 
tivity never ceases to annoy true 
music-lovers, but it seems to have 
been ever thus. In_ glancing 
through the pages of your British 
contemporary The Musical Times, 
I came upon a little piece about 
the behavior of British festival 
audiences, past and present, written 
by L. G. D. Sanders. Mr. Sanders 
quotes a Monthly Musical Record 
account in 1874 of a performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music: 

“This charming music, we be- 
lieve. was new to the Gloucester 
people and apparently made little 
effect upon them. We certainly 
never before heard the earlier in- 
strumental portion of it played 
amid such a hubbub of conversa- 
tion and late arrivals.” 

The inconvenience 
late arrivals 


caused by 
could become 


catas- 





trophic if the latecomer happened 
to be royalty. “At Norwich in 
1848 the first concert began with 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and 
unfortunately the Duke of Cam- 
bridge had not yet arrived .. . ‘the 
first movement indeed was over, 
and the Intermezzo in process of 
performance, but at the entrance 
of the illustrious visitor M. Bene- 
dict stopped the band and the Na- 


tional Anthem was immediately 
begun. The Duke was _ loudly 
cheered on his entry after the 
Anthem, and acknowledged the 


compliment by repeated salutations. 
He then took his place on a chair 
of state made for this special oc- 
casion, and the performance was 
resumed from the point at which 
it had been interrupted.’ ” 

The same Duke was again re- 
sponsible for a disturbance during 
a performance of a selection from 
Der Freischiitz in 1857: 

“The interruption caused by the 
entrance of the Duke during the 
singing of the air, Tho’ clouds by 
tempests driven... greatly marred 
its effect. The National Anthem 
having been sung with much ap- 
plause, the programme was then 
proceeded with.” 

Perhaps we have made some 
progress after all. When the King 
and Queen of Greece arrived late 


for a concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony recently, 
they slipped unobtrusively into 


chairs and, far from interrupting 
the performance, the orchestra, the 
conductor and most of the audience 
were unaware that the royal visi- 
tors had made their entrance. 


Boners 


The same issue of The Musical 
Times also published a delightful 
list of boners perpetrated by music 
students in examination papers. As 
the editor points out, there may 
be more truth than fantasy in some 
of them (9 and 10, for instance) : 

1. A toccata is a religious piece 
of music composed mainly 
for the benefit of organists 
as a kind of relief before 
and after a church service 

2. Bach was employed by a 
Protestant firm. 

3. A choral prelude is a pre- 
lude for voices, e.g. pre- 
lude to Tristan. 

4. Haydn’s ‘Prague’ sym- 
phony was written to show 
people what he imagined 
Prague to be like after it 
had been seized. 

5. Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ sym- 
phony was an immediate 
success, as each player left 
the orchestra. 

When Beethoven writes 

down his music he is sure 

what it will sound like, 
whereas Mozart and Haydn 
are not quite so sure. 

. The fifth symphony is called 
‘the féte symphony.’ 

8. The ‘Ring’ is usually per- 
formed at non-competitive 
festivals, e.g. Glyndebourne. 

9. Composers of absolute music 
are quite capable of pleasing 
the ear. 

10. Absolute music does not rely 
for its comprehension on 
any of the facts of life. 
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With “Jingle Belles” and Christ- 
mas carols being sung, this is the 
time of year it becomes a pleasure 
to have to Face the Music.—New 
York World-Telegram and Sun. 

The Southern type, of course. 
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Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 3) 

has rarely sounded better. At the 
same time, his was a devil remarkably 
short on malevolence—a sort of benign 
intellectual pleading a simple point of 
view. Jussi Bjoerling’s indisposition 
for the second time brought Eugene 
Conley to the opera house a sub- 
stitute Faust. Victoria de los Angeles, 
Mildred Miller, Thelma  Votipka, 
Frank Guarrera, and Lawrence David- 
son completed the cast. Pierre Mon- 
teux conducted. 

W. F. 


Rigoletto, Dec. 12, 2:00 


The continued illness of Jussi Bjoer- 
ling brought the unscheduled seasonal 
bow of Jan Peerce, who took over the 
role of the Duke in Rigoletto in this 
broadcast Saturday matinee. The 
tenor flew from Toronto for this last- 
minute appearance, and the necessary 
rush seemed to leave him a_ little 
breathless for the Act I Questa o 
quella. From then on, however, Mr. 
Peerce sang with increasing warmth 
and ease ; by the time he finished Parmi 
veder le lagrime, in Act II], which he 
performed with his wonted finish and 
excellent style, he managed to arouse 
a rather lethargic audience to shouts 
of approval as well as applause. In 
an otherwise familiar cast were Hilde 
Gueden, as Gilda; Robert Merrill, as 
Rigoletto; Lubomir 
Sparafucile; and 
Maddalena. 


Vichegonov, as 
Jean Madeira, as 
Alberto Erede conducted. 


R. A. E. 


Carmen, Dec. 12 


The season’s first performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen, under Pierre Mon- 
teux, was a memorable experience, 
just as this eminent musician's inter- 
pretations of Faust, and Pelléas et 
Mélisande have been, earlier in the 
season. It had a wonderful sanity 
and balance, a lucidity of musical de- 
tail, and an emotional vitality that 
stemmed not so much from surface 
excitement as from a profound com- 
prehension of the psychological truth 
and the musical beauty of the work. 

Singers and instrumentalists alike 
felt the inspiration of a leader who 
made everything sound and gave 
everything its proper shape and ac- 
cent without blotting out their in- 
dividualities in a blaze of personal 
temperament. Consequently they all 
gave of their best, and every bar of 
this exquisitely fashioned score came 
to life. Thirty-four years ago, on 
April 14, 1919, Mr. Monteux had con- 
ducted a performance of Carmen at 
the Metropolitan, shortly before leav- 
ing the company after two seasons on 
its staff of conductors. He. brought 
to this performance in 1953 a zest and 
freshness that could scarcely have 
been surpassed in the earlier one. 

The excellent cast was largely fa- 
miliar. Risé Stevens sang the title 
role; Richard Tucker was heard as 
Don José; Frank Guarrera, as Esca- 
millo; and Lucine Amara, as Micaéla. 
The only newcomer was Heidi Krall, 
« winner of the Metropolitan Opera 





Heidi Krall as Frasquita 


January 1, 1954 


Auditions of the Air, who made her 
debut with the company, in the role 
of Frasquita. Miss Krall has a fine 
voice, ample in volume, bright in qual- 
ity, and skillfully produced. She sang 
the role with dramatic assurance and 
was as effective in the quintet and in 
the duet with Mercedes as she was in 
the few passages where she had solo 
opportunities. She is obviously a 
valuable addition to the company’s 
roster of sopranos. 

Several of the artists benefited from 
Mr. Monteux’s broad tempos. Miss 
Stevens’ luscious voice has _ never 
sounded more beautiful than it did on 
this occasion when she had time to 
accentuate and color the intricate 
phrases of Carmen’s arias. I have 
never heard the soliloquy with the 
cards in Act III taken at so slow a 
tempo, and I have never been so deep- 
ly shaken by its tragic power. Nor 
do 1 remember a performance of the 
Toreador’s song in which the scene 
in the bull ring was more clearly 
evoked, in words, tones and gestures 
By slowing the tempo, without killing 
the brilliance of the passage, Mr 
Monteux enabled Mr. Guarrera to 
bring out a myriad of details that are 
lost in hurried performances of this 
aria. 

Another highlight of the perform- 
ance was Miss Amara’s splendid sing- 
ing of the aria, Je dis que rien ne 
m’épouvante, which brought her a 
prolonged and well-deserved ovation. 
It exhibited notable vocal artistry as 
well as a keen sense of operatic style. 
Mr. Tucker has been in better voice 
than he was on this evening, but he 
has not sung with greater emotional 
impact, to my knowledge. 

The quintet was brilliantly per- 
formed by Miss Stevens; Miss Krall; 
Margaret Roggero, as Mercedes; 
George Cehanovsky, as Dancaire; and 
Alessio De Paolis, as Remendado. 
The others in the cast were Osie 
Hawkins, as Zuniga, and Clifford 
Harvuot, as Morales. A special word 
of praise should go to Janet Collins 
and Roland Vazquez, who danced in 
electrifying fashion at the beginning 
of Act IV. 

Mr. Monteux devoted the same 
care to the choruses as he did to the 
other portions of the score, and those 
in Act I and in Act IV, Scene 1, 
were especially fine in balance and 
clarity of detail. The Metropolitan 
has had other distinguished conduc- 
tors of Carmen in recent years, in- 
cluding Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Fritz Reiner, but Mr. Monteux suc- 
ceeded in bringing something of his 
own to the score. His conception will 
bear comparison with any we have 
heard or are likely to hear in the 
future. 

R.S 


Faust, Dec. 17 


Thomas Hayward sang the most 
important role of his eight-year career 
at the Metropolitan when he made his 
first appearance in the title role of 
the Gounod opera, singing the last 

(Continued on page 24) 





Cesare Valletti as Don Ottavio 


Don Giovanni in Revised Staging 





Nicola 


Erich Kunz, as Leporello; 
Eleanor Steber, as Donna Elvira 


Rossi-Lemeni, as Don Giovanni; and 


By Ronatp Eyer 


HE production department 
TP stsinea its toe rather painfully 
in the new streamlined version 
of Don Giovanni given by the Metro- 
politan Opera on Dec 10 The 
prompting spirit and objective were 
laudable, but the result fell consider- 
ably short of the ideal. Fortunately 
the musical performance was of a 
high order and the evening turned out 
to be a rewarding one despite the muse 
cH scene 
The musical news was made by a 
newcomer, Cesare Valletti, who made 
his debut in the dramatically negative 
but musically very important role of 
Don Ottavio. Mr. Valletti has brought 
to the Metropolitan roster one of the 
most beautifully schooled voices it has 
heen my privilege to hear in a long 
time. It is a clean, clear lyric tenor 
not of remarkable size or power as 
compared to our usual conception of 
an Italian operatic tenor, but expertly 
and effortlessly produced, perfectly 
placed and completely musical in a 
fluid, relaxed manner. In shaping a 
phrase, in taking and supporting < 
lovely tone and in negotiating delicate 
floriture—as in the second-act aria II 
mio tesoro intanto, with its affinity 
for the high F—Mr. Valletti revealed 
genuine mastery over the vocal organ 


a 


A Dashing Don 


As the Don of the title, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni was a dashing figure, 
more devilish than noble, more effer 
vescent than sedate. It has been fash- 
ionable for some time in this country 
to play the Don with dignity rather 
than exuberance; | am not sure but 
that the less lugubrious Italianate in- 
terpretation given by Mr. 
Lemeni is not more effective the- 
atrically, as well as more in keeping 
with the popular conception of Don 
Juan. A _ vocal peculiarity of Mr. 
Rossi-Lemeni’s performance on this 
occasion, as mysterious as it was frus- 
trating, was his almost constant use 
of mezza voce, particularly in the 
recitatives. This made for ease and 
lightness of execution but it hardly 
sufficed for Mozartean song. 

Margaret Harshaw, as Donna Anna, 
and Eleanor Steber, as Donna Elvira, 
brought the weight of authority as 
well as opulent voices to the two 
principal feminine roles, and Roberta 
Peters was the charming, thrush-like 
Zerlina. Erich Kunz delighted the au- 
dience with his carefully prepared and 
deftly executed Leporello, in which 


Rossi- 


he introduced 
comic 


certain contemporary 
techniques in an appropriate 
and inoffensive way. Masetto, a lout- 
ish, simple-minded character typical in 
eighteenth-century literature but dif 
ficult to convey to modern audiences, 
was skillfully impersonated by Lor 
enzo Alvary, who could also bring 
into play the added advantage of a 
fine voice. Lubomir Vichegonov was 
impressive, both vocally and visually, 
Commendatore. Great credit 
for the essential musicality of the pre 
must go to Max Rudolf, 
whose conducting bespoke both knowl 
edge and affection 

\ praiseworthy attempt to combine 
economy with better continuity of per 
formance led the to de 
vise a single set before which all of 
the rapidly shifting scenes of this op 
era could appropriately be played 
The idea was a good one but its ex 
ecution was not. One was constantly 
grateful for the unhindered flow of 
the music, which stopped only once 
for the intermission between the twe 
acts. But one’s credulity and imagi 
nation were stretched to the breaking 
point by the stage picture. It consisted 
of a long, eliptical ramp, umber-hued, 
rising circuitously from a house and 
entrance on one side to another en 
trance high in the wings on the other 
side. Behind it lay the sky and a 
panorama. Everything took place in, 
around, or upon this ramp, and every 
scene, so far as the eye was con- 
cerned, took place out of doors. Even 
the cemetery and the foreshortened 
monument of the Commendatore 
(without steed) materialized in a sort 
of Daliesque manner at the center of 
this arc, where the Don also subse 
quently spread his feast. To follow 
the action from scene to scene became 
something of an adventure, and spec- 
tators began to ask each other what 
they thought would happen in the next 
one. When Don Giovanni dies under 
the curse, he descends into Hades, ap- 
propriately, in an elevator behind the 
ramp. 

I dislike to be severely critical of 
a new approach to repertory staging, 
as represented in this instance, because 
I believe everyone who has the inter- 
ests of the opera house at heart fully 
appreciates the artistic as well as the 
financial considerations that motivate 
it. The present undertaking, however, 
was abortive and did not meet the 
challenge. One can only encourage the 
forward-seeking people at the Metro- 
politan to try again. 
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management 
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“piano four hands’ 

may be keyboard reductions of operas, sym- 
i or they may be staples of 
[ origi works for this 
doesn’t matter, either, that 
i the household 


O musical home 


limited repertory 


Mendelssohn and 
Von Bilow and d’Albert, 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch- 
But only in our own time has the phenomenon of 
emerged from 
\ quite 
feasible for sieialatie age to discover, their in- 
ivi notwithstanding, 
make music together ng a living at it besides. 
i get its money’s 
worth, was not long in auine its collective heart 
i i is restricted wing of 
sizable number 
latecoming teams have pooled their identities to 
the manifest enrichment of the musical scene. 
Among the most fruitful of these liaisons is the 

effected two decades ago by 


du: pi anism ndem: inding, as it does, 


\ front door of 
building proudly wears the name of Ascot House. 
Their own quarters are 1 


threshold, 


TWO PIANISTS AS ONE 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 


—congenial, compatible, contented 


By JAMEs 


still connotes 


certain extra pal oa that helps, along with the 
more tangible creature comforts, to make the house 
It means fun if only because it takes two 
i of satisfaction 
could; call it 
will, but there 


great musicians repeatedly 
shown their affection for this form of joint 
. Clementi and Field, 
Brahms and 
Rachmaninoff and Siloti, 
-the list goes on and on. 


considered 


that they can 


The 


Pierre 


years the Luboshutzes have 
made their New York headquarters in a big, old- 
fashioned apartment on the upper East Side, 
j i i Eighties. There 
neighborhood, 
their 


the 


free of any osten- 
» suffices to attest that no interior 
decorator ever darkened the 


say that the place looks lived in and that a guest 
the moment he 
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f dog- 


Fle 


Tausig, 


Luboshutz 
It is perhaps no accident 
f most congenial, 
families in the world, 
the last ounce 
or her, artistic 


just 


which is to 


settled in any of several inviting chairs. 

Already it may be inferred that Chez Luboshutz 
has certain period accoutrements that are not 
standard equipment in the typical Manhattan apart- 
ment. I am implying among other things that 
there is a pet underfoot and it is not, for once, a 
coiffured poodle. This is Vodka—an unbelievably 
good-natured beast of mixed antecedents, setter 
and spaniel predominantly, who must be accounted 
the only duo-pianistic dog in Christendom. 

[ speak of Vodka first (the lower-case liquid 
variety soon intruded as well) because this re- 
markable lady is the center of all gravity, levity 
and temerity in the life of the Luboshutzes. No 
sooner has a newcomer doffed his hat when Vodka 
is all over him, and only the host’s stern in- 
junction frees the guest to take a seat. Whereupon 
nothing will do but a musical welcome, and I don’t 
ue in from the master or mistress. In a trice 

Vodka is up on her hind legs at the nearest piano, 
plunking away. The courtesy is acknowledged, but 
it is not done. In another trice Vodka has scam- 
pered to the second piano, where she proceeds to 
pote her well-intended cacophony. At this, of 
course, the recent arrival is dumbfounded. 3ut 
at least the ice is broken and you can get down 
to cases. 

A further anecdote centering around Vodka 
might not be untoward, since this most amazing 
animal has figured so prominently in the saga of 
the Luboshutzes. In the summertime Pierre and 
Genia mostly take things easy at their Maine re- 
treat in Camden, which is appropriately called 
[win Keys. Last year, however, they decided to 
accept a handful of engagements on the pretext 
that Vodka might enjoy an extended automobile 
trip. Imagine their chagrin when, at the start of 
rehearsals for a Brevard (N. C.) Festival concert, 
the conductor flatly insisted that the dog had to 
go. Pierre and Genia sympathized, naturally, and 
Mr. Luboshutz clapped his hands to signal the of- 
fender to an exit. Vodka, either misunderstanding 
the summons or determined to thwart it, chose 
instead to make for a piano—the keyboard of 
which was stage front, Tae of the orchestra’s line 
of vision. Incredibly, Vodka planted her forepaw 
squarely on middle A, and liked the tone so much 
as to repeat it several times. You can guess what 
ensued. Because a canine “A” is as good as a 
concertmaster’s, the recently assembled orchestra 
immediately got to its tuning, unaware except for 
the front desks that they owed their pitch to a 
four-legged colleague. Needless to add, the joke 































Three pianists: the one 
in the middle is Vodka. 
Genia Nemenoff had to 
tell her to look up at 
the photographer, but 
she needed no urging 
to join her mistress and 
master at the keyboard. 
The master is, of course, 
Pierre Luboshutz 





proved vastly amusing to all concerned, including 
the contrite conductor. Vodka was allowed to stay, 
and promptly fell asleep. 

Vodka was soon asleep at my feet, too, as Pierre 
and Genia got to talking about other things 
ostensibly more germane to the interview. They 


first met, it seems, at a party. It was at Paris, in 
1929. It was love at first sight for the impetuous 
Pierre, but Genia was not persuaded to this at 
once. At length Pierre had to get back here 
for a batch of concert dates—both were ascendant 
solo pianists at that juncture—so the romance had 
to be continued by letter and cable. It was two 
years later before Pierre had his way, and he likes 
to say that the decisive incident was a telegr aphic 
exchange in which he proposed with an air of 
finality, to the tune of some hundred words, and 
she responded, with characteristic succinctness, in 
the classical two. Genia insists that the story is 
apocryphal, but that Pierre believes it himself after 
so many years of telling it and no matter. Any- 
way it is safe to sav that he chased her until she 
caught him. Or is it? 

Both of the Luboshutzes are born of Russian 
parents, but only Pierre knows Russia as a home- 
land. His father was a piano manufacturer in 
Odessa, so that the future pianist was raised, 
literally, at the keyboard. But Luboshutz pére 
had no intention of charting his son’s course for 
him, and accordingly the boy was first exposed to 
the full curricula of liberal arts at the Imperial 
Gymnasium in Moscow. Pierre being Pierre, one 
profession hardly seemed enough to occupy his 
precocity. When the time came to choose a 
college, therefore, he elected to enter not one but 
two—the Conservatory, where he signed up for 
the strict regimen of a pianist-composer major, and 
the University, where he matriculated in law. In 
both schools he was a full-time student. Obviously, 
this situation was fraught with trouble. It does 
Mr. Luboshutz no disservice to record that he 
soon found the double routine to be too much. A 
year later he dropped his legal studies altogether, 
his hereditary Muse having asserted herself once 
and for all. 


With “Uncle Serge” in Russia 


It will be of interest to piano students that 
Pierre’s mentor at the Moscow Conservatory was 
the same Felix Blumenfeld who taught Vladimir 
Horowitz (today a neighbor of his old fellow 
alumnus). By the time Mr. Luboshutz graduated— 
with highest honors—in 1912, he had won just 
about every ribbon or purse available. The next 
decade, until his necessarily illegal departure in 
1922, was given over entirely to concertizing the 
length and breadth of Russia, as often as not under 
the baton of the fiery young Serge Koussevitzky— 
Uncle Serge, Pierre still calls him fondly, and you 
know from the sad Slavic smile that comes with 
his name that theirs was a unique friendship. In 
this same period there was, as everyone knows, a 
revolution. Mr. Luboshutz quite understandably 
prefers to change this subject whenever it comes 
up, and you really can’t blame him. The short of 
it is that his family lost everything they had at 
the hands of the Bolsheviks, and almost their lives 
as well. Fortunately the pianist was able to get 
his parents out of the country in the 1920s; both 
died peacefully of natural causes in their own good 
time, his father in Paris, his mother in America. 

Genia Nemenoff is, and one supposes that she 
has ever been, the “compleat” Parisienne. Nemen- 
off pére had gravitated profitably to the fur busi- 
ness before she was born, but he was a musician 
by trade and he never lost his first love. Such 
eminences as Artur Nikisch, for instance, were 
frequent visitors in their home, and the tab le con- 
versation inevitably was about something or some- 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch (left) seems relaxed and 
rested after his recent tour of the United 
States. He is shown with his wife at their home 
in England, to which he returned on Dec. 23 





Luboshutz & Nemenoff 


j 


(Continued from opposite page) 

body musical. Genia’s mother was an excellent 
pianist; she met her husband, in fact, at the 
Leipzig Conservatory. It was therefore a matter 
of course that Genia would pursue a_ musical 
career of her own. Her lycée years were, like 
Pierre’s, devoted to the broad base of the curricu 
lum. But once graduated a proper young lady, 
she gave herself completely to studying piano 
with such estimable pedagogues as Jean Huré 
and Isidor Philipp. By the time she was intro- 
duced to the dashing young emigré from the land 
yf her forefathers she, too, was an established, if 
not major, concert celebrity 

When first married, the team of Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff was a personal and not yet a_profes- 
sional proposition. The wedding took place in New 
York City on a Saturday in 1931, and the follow- 
ing Monday Pierre had to leave for a series of 
solo appearances. Genia soon launched herself on 
the American circuit, and before long she was 
beginning to catch up with her somewhat better 
known husband. Alas, that was more figuratively 
than literally true, because both were saddened 
time and again by the geographic disparity of their 
itineraries. It remained for Marks Levine, beloved 
impresario of the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, to set things aright: He, and nobody 
else, not even the parties of the first and second 
part, created the attraction that is familiarly billed 
on three continents as Luboshutz hyphen Nemen- 
off. It happened one evening over dinner. The 
two artists were in town together, for a change, 
and Mr. Levine was their guest. He didn’t have 
to be told how happy the two were when they wer« 
together, but he had no idea that they were so 
miserable at being separated now and then. When 
they apprised him of the enormity of their misery, 
his solution was Solomon-like in its sweet, swift 
simplicity: “So why don’t you appear together?” 
\nd that was that. 


Debut Nineteen Years Ago 

After a few trial runs on the road, the newly 
amalgamated pair made their formal debut as 
luo-pianists in Town Hall just nineteen years 
ago. They had thirteen dates that season. The 
next they had no less than 75 And never once, 
from then forward, has their popularity shown 
any signs of slackening \s lovers will, they 
have had their off nights, but all authorities agree 
that the team has given new life to their venerable 
art. 

As to the anatomy of their achievement, Pierre 
will go this far: “All people, particularly married 
reople and above all married musicians, get vibra- 
tions from one another—call it transference of 
hought, mental telepathy, or what you will. So 
hat good duo-pianists are born, not made. Two 
irtuoso pianists won't necessarily make a good 
luo-piano team because it is too intimate and de- 
ends greatly upon close communion, deep mutual 
inderstanding and respect, and a careful comple- 
nenting of the special gifts or each. Even if Genia 
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HE French Legion of Honor recently ele- 
vated Pierre Monteux from the rank of 
Officer to that of Commander. The conductor 
accepted his new rank at ceremonies in New York 
The Legion has also bestowed the insignia of 
Knight on Walter Gieseking. The award actually 
was announced last year, but the German-born 
pianist was unable to attend the presentation cere 
monies as originally planned 
. . * 

Olin Downes recently was tendered a r 
ception by the American Scandinavian Foun 
dation aboard the M. S. Kungsholm, whicl 
was docked at Nex Y ork 

o . . 

Ricardo Odnoposoff arrived in America on 
Dec. 1 after a European tour of 35 orchestral and 
nineteen recital appearances. Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
3elgium and Holland were the countries the violin 
ist toured. Mr. Odnoposoff opened his current 
American tour in Lancaster, Penna. on Dec. 3 
and after his last tour date in mid-April he leaves 
for appearances in South America 

. . . 

Ralph Kirkpatrick played the harpsichorc 
continuo in a_ post-Christmas performance 
of Handel’s Messiah at Washington Cathe 
dral. On Jan. 20, Feb. 10 and March 3 he 
wll repeat the three programs of Scarlatt: 
sunalas that he performed at the recent Scar 
lattt Festival at Dumbarton Oaks. He wt 
fer the programs also at Yale University 
where he 1s a member of the music facult 
on Jan. 7, Feb. 4 and 25 

. . . 

Eugene Istomin replaced Fania Chapiro as sok 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra on Dec. 18 and 
19, playing the same work, Beethoven's Third Cor 
certo, that Miss Chapiro was scheduled to perforn 
Byron Janis, whic, like the late William Kapell, 
made fis debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
will assume most of the engagements originall 
held by the latter artist with the orchestra this 





and I played in separate rooms, we would always 
be together. Before Genia starts to play, some 
thing happens inside of me, and | know what she 
will do.” 

It this explication sounds vaguely theosophical, 


it is pertinent to commend the reader to the 


Russian concepts of soul, and specifically to recall 
an incident that made a lasting impress on Pierre 
Luboshutz when she was a fledging of thirteen 


He was a bright, new student in the Conservatory 
at the time, but in those days even the brightest 
old ones experienced anxiety when they wert 
called before the director. In Tzarist Russia you 
hardly ever saw the director unless you were to be 


expelled, or maybe awarded a scholarship. But 
Pierre W isn’t poor and he didn't need a scholar 
ship, whether or not he deserved one, so he was 
scared when he received such a call. As it worked 


out he needn’t have been.  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff ex 
plained to the awed youth that the Moscow Art 
Theatre had scheduled a new production of Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt, complete with the lengthy Grieg score 
from which the two orchestral suites were drawn, 
and that he, Luboshutz, had been chosen to play 
the piano for the noted stage director Stanislavsky 
Was he interested? At this point Pierre’s knees 
stopped shaking; would anyone decline an op 
portunity to work at such close range with the 
most famous dramatic coach of all time? So for 
six weeks the young pianist sat at Stanislavsky’s 
right hand, soaking up every possible smidgen of 
the great man’s wit and wisdom. And out of this 
unique education in itself Pierre Luboshutz 
gleaned one thing above all that became the hall 
mark of his personal attitude towards music: “I 
can hear him saying it to this day, and I believe 
it now as I did at that moment—you must never 
present anything to the public that is not your own 
sincere best. The moment you try to give an 
audience an insincerity, they know it, and you 
have swept away that fragile bridge across which 
every artist must pass if he is to communicate 
with those he is addressing.” 

There, I expect, is the measure of Mr. Lubo 
shutz, and no one who has known his wife could 
doubt that his philosophy is hers, too. “I didn’t 
marry her because she plays the piano so well,” 
he is apt to say, and Genia’s twinkle affirms that 
her story, in reverse, is the same. If ever two 
musical hearts beat as one, they own them 





Gyorgy Sandor (left) chats backstage with 

Lee Hepner, conductor of the Edmonton 

(Alberta) Symphony, with which orchestra Mr 

Sandor recently played the Tchaikovsky B flat 
minor Piano Concerto 


SCASOI Mr. Janis will play with the Philacde 
phians three times in the Acadet of M 
once each in New York and Washington, 
April. Eight first-chair members of the orches 
will take the place of Mr. Kapell in the 
nual Pension foundation concert on April 12 
. +. 
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Isaac Stern made a surpris luctis ebut 
rel-Aviv recently when Rafael Kubelik llay 
dut ng a concert b the Israel P Har 1 
Stern, who had been the evening's sol 
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Helga Sharland 


Frances Yeend (right) enjoys an informal few 

moments in London with David Webster 

general administrator of the Royal Opera 

House, Coveni Garden, where she recently 
sang ir Carmen and La Bonéme 
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Khachaturian Criticizes 
Soviet Music Product 


RECENT article by Aram Khachatur- 

ian in the Russian journal Soviet Mu- 

sic seems to herald the first change in 
the controlled musical esthetic of the USSR 
since the notorious Zhdanov Decree of 1948, 
which left Russia’s most gifted composers, 
including Shostakovich, Prokofieff, Miaskov- 
sky and Khachaturian himself, a shaken and 
chastened lot. 

With astonishing candor, Khachaturian 
indicts much of Soviet music produced since 
that time as a synthetic thing of little artistic 
value or public appeal. As quoted from a 
translation of parts of his article in the New 
York Times recently, Khachaturian said that 
“a creative problem cannot be solved by 
bureaucratic means”, and he decries works 
“written without creative élan with a glance 
over the shoulder, expressing the fear that 
something untoward might happen.” More: 

‘And don’t we have many works in which 
externally everything seems to be proper: 
the program is good, the themes are in folk 
character, the harmonies satisfactory, the 
orchestration literate—and yet the artistic 
significance is almost zero? .. . The listener 
remains indifferent. For the programmatic 
conception of such a work is superficial ; the 
music which is a mixture of the epic and the 
informational, leaves no trace in the memory 
of even the most sympathetic listener.” 

He also specifically chanipions two of the 
composers—Shostakovich and Prokofieff— 
who were most reviled in the politico-artistic 
line laid down by the late Andrei A. Zhdanov 
in 1948 and supported by Stalin. Of these 
two miscreants, who hastened to make pub- 
lic confession of their “errors” and subse- 
quently were reinstated in official favor, he 
says: 

“The significant works of Prokofieff and 
Shostakovich embody with great force the 
themes and images of our tense reality sat- 
urated with revolutionary energy. I have in 
mind not only the themes of individual 
works, not only the programmatic reflection 
of the stirring pages of our history, of the 
events and facts of our age, but the very 
sense of the rhythm of contemporary life 

. I do not force my judgment upon other 
people. I know that there are people who 
disagree with me. But that is how I per- 
sonally react to the music of Prokofieff and 
Shostakovich.” 


HEN he gets to the crux of his thesis: 

“T think the time has come to revise our 
established system of institutional control of 
composers. I will say more: we must reso- 
lutely give up the wrong practice of inter- 
fering with the creative processes of a com- 
poser on the part of members of musical 
institutions Let the artist be trusted 
more fully and he will, with even greater re- 
sponsibility and freedom, approach the solu- 
tion of the creative problems of our time.” 
These are strong words to be uttered by 
anybody in the Soviet Union in criticism of 
the kind of regimentation and thought-con- 
trol that has been basic in all cultural pur- 
suits under the Stalin philosophy. It could 
be indicative of a number of things. It may 
mean that the new Malenkov regime has 
actually decided to give creative artists 
broader latitude in personal expression. It 
may mean that the stuff turned out under 
the Zhdanov Decree was so dreary and 
empty of meaning for the Russian people 
that it became self-defeating and incapable 
of generating the propaganda power that is 


the sole raison d’étre of all.art to the Soviet 
mind. It may mean a riéw approach along 
different lines to achieve the same end of 
glorification and idealization of the Soviet 
state and Communist ideology. 

What it does not mean is clear enough to 
even the most casual observer of long-range 
Soviet policy. Khachaturian obviously 
could not have written as he did without the 
sanction of highest authority. Indeed, he 
was careful to pay full homage to the teach- 
ings of Marxism and Leninism (though not 
Stalinism). It is plain, therefore, that no 
real emancipation is in store for Soviet com- 
posers, but only a new “controlled freedom” 
of a different ,variety from the old. 
Khachaturian has no quarrel with basic So- 
viet concepts but only with the bureaucratic 
hierarchy of the state institutions that have 
been functioning under the stultifying op- 
pression of the Zhdanov Decree. He ap- 
parently was brought in as the mouthpiece 
of high official dissatisfaction with the con- 
tribution of music to the Soviet social and 
cultural scheme as a whole and as a reas- 
suring voice encouraging creative artists to 
return to certain artistic truths and values 
without which even Soviet art is impotent 
and unenchanting. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that Soviet music will still be required 
to be “socially significant” in the Communist 
sense of the term and that it will not be per- 
mitted to forget its primary role as a drum- 
beater for world revolution. 


City Center Marks 
Tenth Anniversary 


OUNDED as much by accident as by 

design, the New York City Center of 

Music and Drama this season is celebrat- 
ing its tenth season of continuous operation 
as one of the busiest and financially healthi- 
est artistic institutions in the country. It 
can hold its head high because it owes little 
of its success to anyone outside its own 
hard-working and idealistic cohorts. 

The Center has done yeoman service in 
every field of musical and theatrical activity 
that seemed to fill a public need, and it has 
done so on a plane of high professional com- 
petence frequently comparable to the best 
that is to be had anywhere in the world to- 
day at any price. Its three great depart- 
ments of opera, ballet and drama have had 
the dedicated ministrations of directors like 
Laszlo Halasz, Joseph Rosenstock, Lincoln 
Kirstein, Jose Ferrer, and Maurice Evans, 
and they have managed to produce, at ad- 
mission prices roughly half those of parallel 
enterprises in this country, a kind of theatre 
that is at once popular and artistically sound 
as well as forward-seeking, fresh and unin- 
hibited by mossy traditions or equally mossy 
fears of retribution for mistakes and tem- 
porary failures. The only undertaking that 
the public for some reason did not ade- 
quately support and therefore had to be aban- 
doned was the symphony orchestra, which 
had enjoyed the good offices of such con- 
ductors as Leopold Stokowski and Leonard 
3ernstein. The structure and acoustics of 
the auditorium itself, however, seem to have 
had something to do with this failure since 
they are far from ideal for orchestrai per- 
formances. 

Outside New York, and even within it, 
there is some misunderstanding about the 
financial workings of the Center. Because 
it bears the name of the city and functions 
on city property, there is a prevailing im- 
pression that it is in some degree financed 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Letters to the Editor 








Pro Howell Bill 

To THE Epitor: 

_ After studying the bill* carefully, the following 
is my opinion: 

I favor the bill in all aspects save that of estab- 
lishing a Memorial Theatre and Opera House in 
Washington. To single out any city for such a 
benefaction would, in my opinion, be prejudicial 
to the best interests of the plan whose funds 
should be used for much broader projects. The 
fostering of the arts by federal subsidy, provided 
it be untrammeled by political influence, is a dream 
many of us have had for years. 

Institutions and organizations of cultural bene- 
fit now on the brink of despair through lack of 
funds could be revivified and strengthened so that 
their noble purposes could be fully realized. 

A world devoted exclusively to science and 
commerce would be a horrifying thought for the 
future, yet this is the prospect if present trends 
continue. 

REGINALD STEwanrt, Director 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Baltimore 

*Mr. Stewart is referring to the HR 5397 intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Con- 
jressman Charles R. Howell providing for a Na- 
tional War Memorial Arts Commission (see Musi- 
cal America for Nov. 15).—Enrror. 


Teacher Certification 
To THE Epitor: 


I have read the editorial in the November 15th 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA on teacher certification 
and am pleased to learn that some course of action 
is being taken in that direction. 

[f incompetent teachers in the field of private 
music teaching are permitted to continue, the musi- 
cal education and appreciation of the American 
public will soon fall far behind that of the rest 
of the world. How much the eyes of the unin- 
formed public need to be opened to and _ their 
minds be made aware of the irreparable harm that 
is being done to their musical ability! In my own 
community I am amazed at the number of unin- 
formed parents who entrust their children to 
“musical charlatans”. 

If America is to produce the artists of the 
future, yes, and even the teachers, certainly some 
action needs to be taken now to assure such. Why 
shouldn’t the public receive the same protection in 
the field of private music teaching as they receive 
n the educational and medical fields? 

MiLprep E, SCHERNECK 
Port Angeles, Wash 





New York City Center 
(Continued from opposite page) 


or underwritten by the municipality. This is 
not the case. The City of New York con- 
tributes nothing to the support of the Center 
and, in fact, exacts an annual rental (nomi- 
nal, to be sure) for the use of its building, 
the old Mecca Temple that the city inher- 
ited ten years ago in a tax default. The 
Center almost, but not quite, refutes the 
maxim that music cannot support itself, for 
it pays its own way pretty largely through 
the box office by pooling the receipts of all 
of its activities and borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul. In general, the Center func- 
tions like any other civic organization over 
the country with some assistance from pri- 
vate sources. Largest of these so far has 
heen the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
recently made a grant of $200,000 to be 
used for new productions. 

We have not always agreed with the 
policies of the Center particularly in regard 
to the opera repertoire but we always have 
applauded its initiative, its know-how and its 
selfless loyalty to the public weal. The first 
ten years have been geod years. May the 
next ten be even more productive, more in- 
ventive and more valuable, not only for the 
city but for the country as a whole. 


Jonuary 1, 1954 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


Early 1934 arrivals aboard the liner Rex were these congenial shipmates: left to right, Nathan Milstein 
Gregor Piatigcrsky, Arturo Toscanini, and the late Bernardino Molinari 





What They 








Forgotten Changeling 


BruNsWick, GERMANY.—This little town has 
suddently put aside provincial things, and through 
one premiere of international importance has 
definitely stolen Berlin’s musical prestige, for the 
present season at least. Brunswick has had _ the 
honor, distinction and very great credit of giving 
the first performance anywhere of G. Francesco 
Malipiero’s newest operatic work, La Favola del 
Figlio Cambiato (The Legend of the Changeling 
Son) which was presented at the State Theatre 
The Berlin critics who attended lauded the work 
as “an enrichment of modern operatic literature” 
and this composer’s masterpiece to date. Piran 
dello’s book of the same name supplied the libretto, 
which is not only of very high poetical value in 
itself, but furthermore represents an opera of the 
very first order. The theme is that of the familiar 
old tale of the two changelings—the king’s son and 
the beggar’s child. The opera is cast in three acts 
with five scenes. The score presents newer and 
more brutal elements than have hitherto been as- 
sociated with Malipiero’s muse. Harsh jazz 
rhythms, folk song motives and grotesque effects 
of daring originality still maintain, however, those 
characteristics that run through his earlier works 
[The opera was suppressed in Facist Italy and 
not revived until the 1952 Venice Festival.] 


Experimental Ambivalence 


Albert Ejinstein’s American debut as a concert 
violinist was made recently in the home of Adolph 
Lewisohn at a private musicale as a benefit for 
“some of his intimate scientific friends in Berlin”. 
He did not play “solos”, in the commonly accepted 
definition of the term, but took part in ensemble 
performances with distinguished professional 
artists . . . Representatives of the press had been 
asked not to criticize Mr. Einstein’s playing or to 
describe his manner on the platform. Unofficially, 
however, they confessed to being impressed. 


Another Successor 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
successor to the Chicago Civic Opera, of which 
Samuel Insull was the sponsor, has inaugurated its 
season with a performance of Tosca in the Civic 
Opera House. Gennaro Papi, general music di- 
rector, conducted; leading singers were Maria 
Jeritza, Dino Borgioli, and Pasquale Amato. A 
large audience was obviously pleased with the 
splendid production. 


Read Twenty Years Ago 
1934 








Still Going Strong 


\ definite improvement in the trend of concert 
giving is noted by George Engles, managing di 
rector of the NBC Artists Service, who bases his 


findings on reports gathered managers 
throughout the United States. “Increases in con- 
cert attendance of from ten to 66 per cent over 
last season are seen in twenty large cities, with 
only four showing a decline,” he says. “Most of 
the smaller cities and towns have been holding 
their own, with a tendency toward better condi- 
tions 


trom 


Twice Twenty Years Ago 


Patriotic zeal was exhibited in a concert hall in 
Boston recently when the audience stood up dur- 
ing the playing of the Heil dir im Siegerkranz 
Overture, the music being identical with America, 
which incidentally is not our national anthem 





On The Front Cover: 


YINA BACH A I R has been appearing here 

Monty since 1950, but in these few seasons she 
has become as well established as artists who have 
been on the scene much longer \ native ot 
Greece, the pianist received her first formal train- 
ing in the Athens Conservatory. She later studied 
with Alfred Cortot and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
She made her concert debut shortly before World 
War II in her home town, playing Tchaikovsky's 
B flat minor Piano Concerto, under Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. In the same period she toured France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Egypt, and was 
about to return to Italy when hostilities erupted. 
She went instead to Greece. Forced to flee when 
the Nazis invaded her homeland, Miss Bachauer 
found sanctuary during the war in Alexandria, 
Egypt. It was no sojourn, however. Her life 
there was a busy schedule of benefit appearances 
for the armed torces. After V-E Day she lost 
no time in returning to active concert work. Her 
London debut in 1946 was outstanding, and since 
then she has enjoyed marked success throughout 
England. In one country after another she has 
won consistently favorable reception, and in 
America she made 55 appearances last season. 
(Photograph by Yvonne Lekoux, New York City.) 
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Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, Dec. 7 


This program of the Musicians’ 
Guild was especially beautifully 
played, and considering the unusually 


a performance standards of this or- 
ganization, this is high praise indeed. 
Andrew Imbrie’s String Quartet No. 
2—a brand new work—was given its 
first New York performance, and it 
was pretty clearly the big news of 
the evening. It is a hardboiled piece, 
traditional in its structure, dissonant- 
chromatic in its harmonic idiom ; there 
is no nonsense about it, nor are there 
concessions to prettiness or charm. 
The string writing is brilliant, if a 
shade mannered, and the quartet is a 
positive fireworks of rhythmic virtu- 
osity. One would like to hear more 
of this one. 

The program opened with a perfor- 
mance of Beethoven’s lightweight, 


rather giddy, but disarmingly sweet 
Serenade for Violin, Viola and Cello, 
Op. 8. There was also a pretty piece 


in French classical style by Jean-Marie 
Leclair. Franck’s Quintet in F minor 
for Piano and Strings, in a perfor- 
mance of enormous verve, closed the 
program. 


—W. F. 


Music by Americans 
Kaufmenn Auditorium, Dec. 8 


A group of gifted young singing- 
actors were responsible for this tidy 
package of American music. They 
managed to make completely engaging 
sense out of a sprawling program, 
which included two operatic works, 
a group of folk songs, and longish 
group of American art songs. It must 
be added that projects were 
sung, acted and staged with real pro- 
fessional polish. After all of this, the 
effective inclusion of a football game 
would have been no particular’ sur- 
prise. 

The operatic works 
the young American composer 
Bucci—the first a satire called 
Betsy from Pike, the second an opera- 
comedy called The Dress. Bucci has 
an undeniably fine and strong musical 
gift. The music is clearly related to 
the neo-verismo manner of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, although Bucci sustains a far 
more distin; guished musical texture and 
more smartly fashioned lyrical sh: pes 
There is no thing cheap here, little that 
is banal. But he has libretto trouble, 
and the trouble is his own, 
he does his own writing. Sweet Betsy 
from Pike, for example, is little more 
than a series of rather appalling jokes 
and doggerel rhymes and, in the name 
of satire, Bucci seems to be swinging 
wildly at everything in sight. Among 
the targets are such disparate ones as 
Menotti’s musical style, Lukas Foss’ 
The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, Western fiction Bi sre 
and heaven knows what else. The 
Dress, whose heroine bears a disquiet- 
ing temperamental similarity to the 
lady in Menotti’s The Telephone, fares 
better in this respect, although its cli- 


these 


both by 
Mark 


Sweet 


were 


because 


max and dénouement seemed badly 
focused to me. But for all of this, 
Bucci is a theatre composer to watch, 
and the singers—Robert Goss, Edith 
Gordon, and Pauline Seim—ought to 
be heard from more often. 


W. F. 


Larry Adler, Harmonica Player 
Town Hall, Dec. 8 


Adler, in his Town 
plaved works especially 
for him by two prominent contempo- 
rary composers. The celebrated har- 
monica virtuoso opened the first half 
of his program with Darius Milhaud’s 


Hall re- 


written 


Larry 
cital, 


Suite for Harmonica and Piano and 
the second half with Arthur Benja- 
min’s Concerto for Harmonica and 
Piano. The suite, a tongue-in-cheek 
blend of Bach and cocktail music, 
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Larry 
Adler 





harmonica 
The post-Brahmsian concerto 


boasted 
effects. 
was more serious, 
virtuoso harmonica display, yet not 
unidiomatic. Mr. Adler played both 
with unfailing aplomb and an amaz- 
ing array of nuance and color. There 
were also some intriguing echo ef- 
fects in the Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto 
in A minor, and Mr. Adler’s work 
was outstanding in such shorter pieces 
as Faurés Aprés un Réve and 
tok’s Rumanian Dances. In the 
rangement of the French song, the 
performer suggested the tone of an 
organ with remarkable skill, and his 
approximation of the harmonics of the 


some fascinating 


unconcerned with 


3ar- 
ar- 


violin in the latter work was simply 
stunning. Samuel Matlowsky was Mr. 
Adler’s accompanist. 
A. B. 
Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Dec. 9 
The first concert of the Bach Aria 
Group’s seventh season attracted an 
audience of some 1,500 people. As 1 


former concerts in the group’s dis- 
tinguished history, the vocal 
were Eileen Farrell, 
Smith, alto; Jan tenor; and 
Norman Farrow, bass-baritone. On 
the instrumental were 
Julius Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, 
oboe; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; 
Erich Itor Kahn, piano; and Maurice 
Wilk, violin. William H. Scheide was 
again listed as director of the group, 
and the orchestra and chorus were 
conducted by Frank Brieff. 

The program on this 
unusual variety, and the 
always, was choice. There 
cantatas, No. 96, Herr 
ein’ge Gottes-Sohn, to open 
gram, and No. 187, Es 
auf dich, to close it. In between there 
were excerpts from the s¢ cular can- 
tata, Der zufriedengesiellte Aeolus, 
and a group of arias from the St. 
John Passion, the Mass in G major, 
and the cantatas 157 and 120. 
With such magnificent music and 
with performers so in tune with the 
spirit of Bach, it was perhaps in 
evitable that this should be a brilliant 


S( rk vist S 
soprano; Carol 
Peerce, 


solo roster 


had 
music, as 
were two 
Christ, der 
the pro- 
wartet Alles 


Oc asion 


nos, 





Paul Duckworth 


BACH ORIGINAL 


William H. Scheide, director 
of the Bach Aria Group, in- 
spects his recently acquired 
portrait of Bach, painted in 
1748 by Elias Hausmann and 
believed to be the only genu- 
ine portrait in America 


occasion. Aside from the opening can- 
tata, which emerged more as a com- 
petent curtain-raiser than a thoroughly 
finished performance, the music was 
all so lovingly performed that it would 
be difficult to choose the high points 
of the evening. Special mention must 
be made, however, of Carol Smith’s 
poignant delivery of Es ist vollbracht, 
from the St. John Passion. 


—A. B 
Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9 
Gyorgy Sandor, making his first 


New York appearance in three years, 
displayed technical powers of a high 
order. Mr. Sandor played with a 
vigorous and brittle virtuosity that 
gave a frenetic propulsion to Proko- 
fieff’s Suggestion Diabolique, and also 


lent itself to the more brilliant por- 
tions of the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. The pianist did some of 


his best playing in the Chopin Scherzo 
in B flat minor where his tone work 
was consistently good and which he 
invested with passion. Howard Swan- 


son’s pleasant, ear-tickling Scherzo, 
[The Cuckoo, was like ‘wise deftly han- 
dled, as were the pianist’s own com- 


mendable transcriptions of the Bach 
Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
and the Bartok Intermezzo Interrotto 
from the Concerto for Orchestra. 
—R. K. 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Pianist 
Town Halli, Dec. 10 


Mr. Horszowski 
for this recital, 


form 
with 


was in 
playing not 


top 
only 


his wonted perfection and intimacy, 
but with richer, deeper and warmer 
overtones than formerly. A large, ex- 
pectant and receptive audience heard 
him in a program that was, both as 
to content and arrangement, a master- 
piece of program building. This for- 
tuitous happenstance resulted in_ an 


evening of superlative music-making. 


In the first half of his recital, Mr. 
Horszowski contrasted the  seven- 
teenth-century suite with a twentieth- 





Mieczyslaw 

Horszowski 
century counterpart—Bach’s E minor 
Partita with Frank Martin’s Eight 
Preludes, written in 1948 and dedi- 
cated to the late Dinu Lipatti. In the 
last half, he did the same with two 


sonatas from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries respectively—Haydn’s 
in A flat, No. 43, and the Chopin B 
minor, Op. 58. 

His Bach was exquisitely phrased, 
the contrapuntal lines deftly inter- 
woven, and he achieved delicate tonal 
adjustments without the aid of the 
damper pedal. His Haydn was warm, 
human and jewel-like in its perfection 
If he played Bach with his head in 
the clouds and his feet on the ground, 
in the Haydn he kept close to what 
Llewelyn Powys called “the perish- 
able beauties of earth” 

Earthy, too, are the Frank Martin 
Preludes. Some, like the first, are 
granitelike in  sonority; others, a 
shimmering haze. The Sixth begins 
innocently enough as a babbling brook 


and winds up a raging torrent. This, 
and the eighth are virtuosic, and in 
these Mr. Horszowski gave ample 
proof that he can play as well as 
some of the more renowned practi- 
tioners who specialize in virtuosity. 
Incidently, Mr. Horszowski played 
the Preludes from the notes, some- 
thing few pianists have the courage 


marathon-memo- 
His superb playing here re- 

the old shibboleth that playing 
(Continued on page 22) 


to do in this day of 
rizing. 
futed 


Onchestras in New York 





Ormandy Conducts 
Beethoven Ninth 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 
mandy, conductor. Rita 
prano; Eunice’ Alberts, 


Or- 


Sso- 


Eugene 
Kolacz, 
contralto; 


Harold Haugh, tenor; Kenneth Smith, 
bass. Temple University Choirs, 
Elaine Brown, director. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 8: 


Symphony No. Symphony No. 9 


Beethoven 


It was exciting to hear so virtuosic 
an orchestra and so admirably trained 
a chorus in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. To Mr. Ormandy’s credit it 
should be stated that he chose to fol- 
low the musical sense and emotional 
significance of the work rather than 
to conceal its occasional stretches of 
impractical orchestration and _ strident 
vocal writing by toning down and 
polishing. From the point of view of 
sonority and intensity, the perform- 
ance was splendid. Its shortcomings 
were on the interpretative The 
first movement was neither as heroic 
nor as awe-inspiring as it can be with 
more imaginative treatment; and the 
Adagio was played suavely and 
too rapidly to plumb the depths of its 
compassion and unearthly serenity of 


side. 
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spirit. In the Scherzo, however, Mr. 
Ormandy made the music winged 
while retaining its headlong power, 


tremen- 
frenzied exul- 


finale to a 
almost 


and he built the 
dous climax of 
tation. 

The soloists were all adequate, even 
if they did not sing their mercilessly 
difficult music with memorable beauty 
of tone or spiritual insight. Mr. Smith 
was the most convincing of them in 


this latter respect. The chorus was 
amazingly good, not only in purely 


technical matters but in its comprt 
hension of the meaning of the text 
s0oth soloists and chorus were handi 
capped by having to sing an Englisl 
translation. No matter how skillful, 
no translation will ever sound as 
natural or convincing as the original 
German text in this work. All in all 
this was a memorable performance 
that brought people to their feet witl 
excitement at the close. 

Mr. Ormandy conducted the First 
Symphony with the greatest eleganc« 
and feeling for tone color. But actu- 
ally this symphony was revolutionary 
in its day; there is much more in it 
than this glib performance made evi 


dent. Needless to say, the orchestral 
sound was sumptuous, and the play 
ing of the various soloists exquisite 


in timbre and phrasing. 


R. S 


Szell introduces 
Bloch Sinfonia Breve 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
George Szell conducting. Paul 
Badura-Skoda, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 10: 


Moussorgsky 
. Bloch 
‘pe T for mance) 
minor, K, 491.... 
ne Mozart 
Schumann 


Prelude to Khovantchina 
Sinfonia Breve ..... 
(First New York 


Piano Concerto, C 
Symphony No. 4 


Ernest Bloch’s Sinfonia Breve, 
composed only last year, is a clear, 
consistent work that leaves no doubt 
of the vigor of Bloch’s musical think- 
ing. The harmony is rich and stimu- 
lating in its bold use of 
in a tonal idiom; the counterpoint 
bears the stamp of Bloch’s masterly 
technique; the rhythms are complex 

(Continued on page 19) 
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AL AMERICA 


NEASONAL INVENTORY 


With a respectfully submitted list of 


resolutions for record makers and enthusiasts 


T this season, when the. still- 
standing Christmas tree is a 
reminder of year-end joys, and 

e new year upon us, we may pause 
contemplate the human condition, 
least so far as it pertains to music 
n records. The Scarlatti, Schubert, 


nd Schonberg which Kris Kringle 
ft under the tree, and here and 
ere the shiny amplifier and potent 
peaker have all by now been mz ude 


yield up their value to the waitin; 
ar. A pause is about all we can 
lanage, for the present is bearing 
lown with its usual insistence, yet 
we may take the moment to ask 
uur questions and perhaps discover 
rounds for a few resolutions, these 
last being de rigeur at this time. 
Since those who make the disks 
ind those who spin them are equal, if 
ot always sympathetic, partners in 
he audio scheme, we may consider 


ith sides of the equation. On the 
pinning side, one resolution may hx 
mmediately set forth for a part of 


hat species known as 
ans—to take the 


high-fidelity 
price of that super- 


idelity disk of what’s-his-name and 
o to a concert or two. For oddly 
nough, there not only still is music 
in concert halls, but some of it is 


agnificent, sounding nearly as good 
s the high-fidelity variety. And what- 
ever be the subtleties of its musical 

erit, it has great therapeutic poten- 
tial for the hi-fi fan, for it may hap- 
pen that within a few minutes those 
speaker-tuned ears may forget to 
isten for scratch, imbalance, and dis- 
tortion, and become aware of the 

usic itself. It is said that many 
people have come to understand and 
enjoy music simply through listening 
it. 

At the other end of the listener 
continuum, there are those who give 
hardly a thought to the technical 
spect of sound as long as the music 
is heard. This singleminded attitude, 

hile admirable, is often tough on the 
rooves, and before long, wasteful. 
The primary offender is the worn 

ylus, become an instrument of de- 
struction. The resolution pertaining 
hereto can be left implied, and _per- 
ps fewer bright shiny disks will 
eave the store only to return shortly 
th a soft-focus effect and a com 
J Lint. 

On the record-making side of our 

uation, a few pressing questions fix 

r attention. Must we have such a 

ethora of recording characteristics ? 

fe, and audio equipment, would 
undoubtedly be simpler if all could 
1sree on one standard. Back when 

automobile was going through an 

ilogous growth stage, there were 
at least three different gearshift sys- 
tems—the Buick, the Standard, and 
the Universal. That dispute was re- 
scived painlessly, and makes a fine 
precedent. But as things are now, one 


} 


1 


January 1, 1954 


By Joun Ursan 


must consult a checklist or 
risk of blundering 
recording with an 


run the 
through an NAB 
AES equalization. 


Quelle gaucherie. In any case, since 
the differences are relatively small, 
they can the more easily be elimi- 
nated. As for the battle of the rpm, 
which seems to have been fought to 
a standstill, we may be content that 
the 33s have blanketed the field of 


classical music. 


A resolution to be gently suggested 


to the engineers (and those who speak 
for them) relates to the actual, as 
distinguished from the publicly an- 
nounced, height of the filelity Since 


the late Pleistocene, or 78-rpm period, 
we have seen the origin and rise of 
the hi-fi motto in record-making. 
English Decca’s “ffrr” was the starte 


in this field, and unquestionably that 
seal designated recording superior to 
the orthodox varieties of the time 
Now almost no self-respecting album 
dares venture forth without some 
similar technical endorsement. Yet it 
can happen that a record whose jacket 


bears an endorsement of super-fidelity 
will have the same quality of sound 
we get from a fair-to-middling pre 
LP pressing. 


Most Records Superior 


This, however, is not the rule, and 
the complaint above is a minor quib 
ble on the context of today’s standards 
of quality. The records of a few m: i 
ers are consistently superior, and mi 
of the others turn out a good 1 propor- 
tion that are well above the level of 
acceptability. 

One special instance of low-fidelity 
deserves a good word—the recorded 
past includes performances of excep 
tional merit, whose disappearance 
from the catalogues would be a real 
musical loss. The superb recording 
under Sir Thomas Beecham of Thi 
Magic Flute may sound a bit dull and 
old-fashioned fidelity-wise these days, 


vet it shines with musical illumina- 
tion. Through recording we have be- 
gun to accumulate a history of per- 


formed 


music, and our libraries are 
enriched by the inclusion of the best 
from the days of Caruso to the pres 
ent. 
Another kind of resuscitation is 
somewhat less commendable the 


marketing of performances of the 
near past whose only virtue is that 
they are conveniently and cheaply ac- 
quired—it only clutters up the present 
with the rummage of the past. This 3 is 
the great liability of the tape-record- 


ing technique, which makes the pres- 
ervation of a performance such a 
simple matter. The ultimate was 


reached only recently when a first-rate 
conductor found himself compelled 
publicly to disown a recording issued 
under his name. 

We may propose another resolution 
for the “A and R” (Artists and 


saaenns } men of the record 
panies » plan recording of music for 
this year’s catalogue that will broaden, 
and not just fatten, the recorded 
repe rtoire At last count, there were 
sixteen competing versions of Bec 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, and thi ugh 
by rough check it leads the ield 
numerically, it’s not by much The 
competition is strong and_ close. 
Granted that each 
contract likes to 
current program, 
thin after, Say, 


con 


orcl estra 
record 
these excuses Wear 
five or 
_ become simultaneously available 

aap all, one of the major 
is exactly its capaci 
for of res urce In choral 
music, lel’s Messiah has four 
current readings, whereas an intensely 
absorbing n r work like Franl 
Martin’s Golgotha goes unrecorded, 
and hence remains virtually unknow1 
That such policies represent wisdot 
in marketing is questionable, for 
musical expel rience feeds on variet 
and exploration. The Haydn Society’s 
recent Italian Classical Symphonists 
Series is an instance of selective 
recording of rewarding and _hithert 
unavailable music 

The scramble f ir catalogue 
occasions some odd doings. On an un 
derstandable economic basis, a mighty 
flood of taped performances fron 
Europe swelled the roster, and 
one becomes accustomed, even, to the 
orchestras nonexistent prior 


under 
withit the 


more ver- 


virtues 0} 
= 








listings 


1 
nas 


names of 


to the record labels At times it is 
not difficult to imagine that there has 
evolved a shifty-eyed breed of oper- 
ator, hat turned down and coat-collar 
up, who goes about whispering, 
“Wanna buy a couple tapes, che: ip?” 
in certain European streets. This pic- 
ture seems closer to truth than oa 


tasy when the same performance turns 


up simultaneously on two different 
labels. 

A final question: What’s to become 
of the term “high-fidelity”? Once the 


fairly exclusive possession of an audio 
élite, the phrase designated a carefully 
assembled group of components and 
the sound thus obtainable. During the 
last year it has undergone a consider- 
able strain to tie pomt of becoming 
the sine qua non of the advertising 
copywriter, whose use of it is to en- 
hance, in the public esteem, everything 
from hand- finished furniture (with a 
radio inside) to the ubiquitous port- 
able. This was to be expected, since 
the audio business, as distinguished 
from the commercial-phonograph 
business, has reached such dimensions 
and prestige as to be no _ longer 
ignored. A few of the big companies 
have truly entered the high-fidelity 
market with their own components, 
but the maintenance of the two in- 
dependent channels of distribution, of 
commercial machines on the one hand 
and hi-fi on the other, is an effective 


Reconds and Qudio 


barrier to general use of the superior 
variety. Our resolution, to be sug- 
gested to the advertisers. Let’s keep 
the advertising truthful and informa- 
tive—it might even turn out to be 
good business. 

Resolutions are notoriously 





valuable 


only as propaganda of one kind or 
another. The new year is with us, and 
will take its course. There is no haz- 
ard in predicting that more records 


than before, and more good ones, will 
come from the makers, and that more 
spinners will hear them well via high- 
fidelity. 


Recorded Anthology of 
Polish Music Announced 


An album of twenty disks entitled 
Anthology of ‘Polish Renaissance 
Music is being prepared by the 
Polish State Arts Institute. with the 
co-operation of the Music and Arts 


Section of the Polish Academy of 





Sciences. The collection of music by 
Polish composers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has been drawn 
from Polish song books, some recently 
discovered, and from manuscripts 
found in other countries. In addition 
to the twenty-di set, which will in- 
clude notes in four languages, a popu- 
lar edition of seven disks will also be 
made available 


National Symphony 
Records for Westminster 
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Record Companies and Union 
Talks Are Stalemated 


Negotiations between the Ameri I 
Federation of Musicians and_ re 
manufacturers for a new five - year 
ontract have stalen ated, according 
an announcement made by James ‘ 
Petrill president of the federatior 
and representatives of the recording 
companies. The union announced that 
an order forbidding musicians to make 
recordings would be possible if n 
wreement were reached before Dec 
31, when the current contract mn 
tiated in 1947 expired. 

Victor Signs 
Chicago Symphony 

Cuicaco.—The Chicago Symphony, 

conducted by Fritz Reiner, has been 


added to the roster of ensembles re- 
cording for RCA Victor records and 
will conclude its contractual assign- 
ments with Mercury with two more 
releases, in which the orchestra will 
be conducted by Antal Dorati. Al 
though no repertory has been decided 
upon as yet, the orchestra’s first re- 
cording sess Victor have been 
set tor sometime in Marcl 


Works of Strauss Family 
To Be Recorded in Vienna 


VIENNA.—The Johann Strauss So- 
ciety, of Vienna, has decided issue 
the complete works of the Strauss 


LP disks under 


(sometimes released 


series of 


label 


family on a 
the Philips 


in the United States through Epic rec- 
ords). The works will be performed 
by the Vienna Symphony under Ru- 
dolf Moralt, Franz Salmhofer, and 
Eduard Strauss. 
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New Angel Label Makes First Disks 


HE first albums and disks issued 
under the new label of Angel 
Records are now available. Angel 
Records, as previously announced, are 
released here by Electric & Musical 
Industries (U.S.) Ltd., whose presi- 
dent is Dario Soria, former president 
of Cetra-Soria. Angel Records them- 
selves are a product of the English 
company Electric & Musical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., the parent company of 
many major European _ recording 
firms, and the cherub that distin- 
guishes the Angel label is the oldest 
recording trademark in Europe, origi- 
nating in 1898, 
Herewith are reviews of 
the initial releases 


some of 


Tosca 
A dramatically vivid and_ stirring 
account of Puccini’s Tosca is given 


by La Scala forces under the baton of 
Victor de Sabata in album 3805 B 
($11.90) ***. The live and vibrant at- 
mosphere of the theatre is preserved 
(whether or not the taping actually 
was done in La Scala), and the mo- 
mentum of the drama builds continu- 
ously to the stunning climax of the 
very last note in a manner seldom 
surpassed in an actual performance. 
The title role is essayed with great 
vocal and dramatic effectiveness by 
Maria Meneghini Callas. Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, already known in America, 
is more impressive than I ever have 
heard him as Cavaradossi, and Tito 
Gobbi makes chilling reality of the 
dark character of Scarpia. Others in 


the brilliant cast are Franco Cala- 
brese, Melchiorre Luise, Angelo Mer- 
curiali, Dario Caselli and Alvaro 
Cordova. 


A word should be 
sumptuous manner in 
records are packaged. In addition to 
the usual envelopes there are thin- 
paper containers with covering flaps 
for full protection of the records. 
etter still, the whole album is sealed 
in Cellophane, which assures the pur- 
chaser that his copy is factory-fresh 
and not already well worn by the time 
he gets it. Inside the album are illus- 
trated notes on the opera and a com- 
plete libretto in addition to a hand- 
some booklet with pictures on the his- 
tory of the Teatro La Scala itself. 
It should be mentioned too that An- 
gel records also are available sans lit- 
erature, album and special coverings 
at a reduced price. The present disks, 
for instance, can be purchased in this 
manner at $4.95 each. 


said about the 
which Angel 


—R. E. 


Bartok Concerto 


Magnificent is the word for the per- 
formance of Bartok’s Concerto for 


Orchestra by the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra under Herbert von Karajan 
on disk 35003 ($5.95)***, This is 


surely one of the great art works of 
the twentieth century, and Karajan 
conducts it with a passionate intensity 
blended with keen intellectuality. One 
can listen to this music purely intui- 
tively, swept away by its color and 
emotional power, blissfully uncon- 
scious of its harmonic and contrapun- 
tal complexity. Or one can enjoy it 
simultaneously as a masterpiece of 
musical architecture and a spontane- 
ous utterance of the profoundest cre- 
ative joy. Like Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, Bartok’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra is a confessional work. As 
the composer put it, the general mood 
“represents, apart from the jesting 
second movement, a gradual transition 
from the sternness of the first move- 
ment and the lugubrious death song 
of the third, to the life assertion of 
the Jast one”. I have heard other ex- 
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cellent recordings by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra but none so brilliant as this 
one. It will probably not be surpassed. 
The cover of the album is a hand- 
some reproduction of Picasso’s Na- 
ture Morte a la Téte Antique. 

—R. S 


I Puritani 


The phenomenal Maria Meneghini 
Callas is the Elvira in the cast of the 
excellent recording of Bellini’s | Puri- 
tani, Album 3502 C ($17.85), with the 
orchestra and chorus of La Scala, 
Milan, conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
If the half-forgotten (or at least neg- 
lected) operas of an era of prodigious 
vocalism are to be revived on records, 
it is essential that they should be 
sung as much as possible in the style 
and spirit of their time. Miss Callas 
has the technical virtuosity and the 
musical intelligence needed for this 
task of stylistic re-creation. Her sing- 
ing is exciting, both in its surety and 
in its felicities of phrasing and dra- 
matic coloring. The voice itself is not 
a beautiful in natural qual- 
ity, but she sings so well that it seems 
warm and rich in timbre when she 
wishes it to sound that way. Miss 
Callas belongs in the lofty company 
of Ponselle and Milanov. 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
of Lord Arthur Talbot, 
any tenor of today 
boots. He sings it 
apart from some overstrained high 
notes and one or two questionable 
breaks for breath in those endless 
phrases Bellini loved to write. The 
quality of his voice is caressing, and 
he atones in ardor for a certain lack 
of polish. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, as 
Sir George Walton, sings with dra- 
matic vigor and assurance, albeit his 
voice sounds gritty in quality. Ro- 
lando Panerai, in the role of Sir Rich- 
ard Forth, displays agility in the fio- 
riture of the part; he has his troubles 
with a few high phrases. Aurora 
Cattelani, as Henrietta, is adequate, 
although her unsteady production is 
not quite up to the high standards set 
by the leaders in the cast. Angelo 
Mercuriali, as Sir Bruno Robertson, 
and Carlo Forti, as Lord Walter Wal- 
ton, fulfill their tasks satisfactorily. 

Mr. Serafin conducts the opera 
superbly, achieving a notable range of 
dynamics, fine balance in the en- 
sembles, and unflagging dramatic vi- 
tality. The chorus sounds well, al- 
though I could not distinguish more 
than two or three words of what it 
was singing. (The diction of the prin- 
cipals is good.) The album contains 


has the role 
one to make 
tremble in his 
very creditably, 


amusing and informative notes by 
Francis Toye, an illustrated history 
of La Scala, and a libretto with an 


English translation. 


—R. S. 


Cherubini Requiem 


Under the direction of Carlo Maria 
Giulini, the Orchestra Stabile and 
Coro dell’Accademia Nazionale di 
Santa Cecilia have recorded Cheru- 
bini’s Requiem Mass. in C minor on 
disk 35042 ($5.95)***. The Cheru- 
bini score is one of those masterworks 
that have become enshrined in _his- 
tories of music, but not, alas, in the 
popular estimation. It is so seldom 
performed that many musically edu- 
cated people go their whole lives with- 
out ever hearing it. Yet this Mass is 
memorable not merely because of its 
consummate workmanship and nobility 
of style; it approaches tradition with 
a profound originality. The use of 
vocal color, the orchestration, the 
emotional tension that constantly ani- 
mate the music reveal Cherubini’s con- 
ception of the text as a a living expres- 
sion of human experience and not 


merely as a religious formula. Al- 
though not as frankly operatic as Ver- 
di’s Requiem, it has something of the 
dramatic directness of the later work. 
Mr. Giulini emphasizes this dramatic 
character in his conducting, and the 
orchestra and chorus achieve an am- 
azing range of color and dynamics, 
while conveying the alternating moods 
of supplication, terror, grief, consola- 
tion, and the other emotions in which 
this astounding score abounds. 


The Merry Widow 


Sheer enchantment is the only way 
to describe the recording of Franz 
Lehar’s enduring operetta that Angel 
has issued in album 3501 B ($11.90) 
*** No less exalted a critic than 
Ernest Newman finds this version “a 
constant delight”, and it is impossible 
to disagree with him on any detail. A 
cast of distinguished operatic singers 
is lavished on the graceful score, and 
they bring all their artistry and vocal 
distinction to the performance at the 
same time that they sing and act with 
a wonderful gaity. Superbly played by 


the Philharmonia Orchestra under the 
stylish direction of Otto Ackermann, 
the Lehar melodies take on a new 
sheen and radiance; the music seems 
worthy of all the effort expended on 


it. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is a cap- 
tivating Hanna. (Her teacher, in- 
cidentally, was Maria Ivogiin, daugh- 
ter of the original Hanna.) Her per- 
formance of the Vilja song is as art- 
ful and tonally beautiful as anything 
she has done. Erich Kunz makes an 
amusing and aristocratic Danilo, han- 
dling the vocal characterization with 
enormous charm. To the roles of 
Valencienne and her suitor, Camille, 
Emmy Loose and Nicolai Gedda bring 
exceptional voices, and the other parts 
are taken with comparable distinction 
by Anton Niessner, as Baron Mirko 
Zeta; Otakar Kraus, as Vicomte Cas- 
cada; and Josef Schmidinger, as 
Raoul de Saint-Brioche. 

If there is doubt in anyone’s mind 
why The Merry Widow has been the 
most popular operetta since it was 
first performed in 1905, this recording 
will provide the answer. 


—R. A. E. 





Complete Mignon 


THOMAS: Mignon. Genevieve Moizan, 
Janine Micheau, Libero De Luca, 
René Bianco, Robert Destain, Noel 
Pierotte, Francois Louis Deschamps. 
Chorus of the Thédtre de la Mon- 
naie, Brussels and Orchestre Na- 
tional de Belgique, Georges Sebas- 
tian conducting. (London LLA-15, 
$17.85) *** 


T HIS is the first complete recording 
of Mignon to become available on 
long-playing records, and it is a wel- 
come change from the almost unre- 
lieved spate of Italian opera that has 
been rolling in a flood from the re- 
cording presses in recent months. It 
also gives us a sample of the work 
of the fine Belgian opera theatre and 
of the production techniques of Max 
de Rieux, who is a leading director 
at both the Opéra and the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. A very good re- 
cording indeed, it is musically stylish, 
vocally superior, with almost univer- 
sally clear and clean diction, and pro- 
duced with a lively sense of its dra- 
matic content. 

Genevieve Moizan of the Paris 
Opéra, who takes the title role, ex- 
hibits a lovely voice which should 
become better known in this country 
as a result of this recording. In her 
Connais-tu le pays? and elsewhere she 
displays a combination of beautiful 
sound, good musicianship and an in- 
telligence that gives real dimension 
to her Mignon. Janine Micheau and 
Libero De Luca have appeared before 
in French recordings available in this 
country. Miss Micheau, as Philine, 
executes her brilliant coloratura pas- 
sages with security and a captivating 





KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 


****The very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good balance, 
clarity and separation of | 
sounds, no distortion, mini- | 
mum surface or tape noise. | 

| 

*** Free from all obvious 


faults, differing only slight- | 
ly from above. 


** Average. 


; ™* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 


virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


feeling of exhilaration. In the role of 
Wilhelm, Mr. De Luca deploys a 
tenor of considerable volume and re- 


finement. René Bianco is most satis- 
factory as Lothario. 


The vocal and instrumental balances 
usually are just, although when the 
chorus is before the microphone its 
tone has a tendency to spread and its 
words to become indistinct. Every- 
thing considered, however, this is a 
valuable operatic recording worthy of 
a place in the most select library. 


Prophets 

3ERLIOZ: Suite from the opera The 
Trojans at Carthage—Overture; 
Ballet Music; Royal Hunt and 


Storm; Trojan March. Lamoureux 
Orchestra of Paris, Jean Martinon 
conducting. GLINKA: Suite from 
the opera Russlan and Ludmilla— 


Overture; Fairy Dances; Oriental 
Dances; March of the Wizard 
London Symphony, Anatole Fistou- 
lari conducting (MGM _ E3053, 
$4.85) ** 

OTH of the works from which 


these suites have been taken were 
at least fifty years ahead of their time 
in certain respects. It is the prophetic 
quality of this music rather than its 
intrinsic beauty that may absorb many 
listeners, although the Royal Hunt 
and Storm, from The Trojans at 
Carthage, and the Overture to Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla have won a firm 
place in the standard orchestral rep- 
ertoire. 

Berlioz did not originally intend 
that his opera Les Troyens should be 
given in two parts. But the length of 
the original score frightened impre- 
sarios, and he consented to divide the 
opera into two sections, La Prise de 
Troie and Les Troyens a Carthage. 
The second part was the only one that 
Berlioz ever heard in performance, 
for L a Prise de Troie was not given, 
even in concert form, until after his 
death and it first reached the stage on 
Dec. 6, 1890, when Berlioz had been 
in his grave for 21 years. 

The Trojans at Carthage had _ its 


premiere in Paris on Nov. 4, 1863. 
Wishing to acquaint the audience 
with at least the most important 


events depicted in the first part, Ber- 
lioz composed the orchestral prelude 
heard in this recording, called La- 
mento instrumental, which was fol- 
lowed by a recitation of the story of 
the Trojan war by a rhapsode in 
Greek costume, the playing of the 
Trojan March, a narrative chorus, a 
further recitation by the rhapsode, 
and a final symphonic fragment, lead- 
ing into the opening scene of The 
Trojans at Carthage. 

As Ernest Newman has said, 


“The 
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scheme was a desperate pis aller,” and 
one can only agree with him that the 
Lamento should be omitted from per- 
formances of the opera today. It is 
clumsy, obviously manufactured music 
that cannot bear comparison with the 
poetic Royal Hunt and Storm, with 
its wonderful orchestration. The bal- 
let music is also painfully heavy, 
melodically uninspired, and drab in 
color—curiously so for so inventive 
an orchestrator as Berlioz. But the 
Trojan March, even out of context, 
has superb vigor. The orchestra gives 
an adequate though by no means 
tonally ravishing performance; and 
Mr. Martinon conducts in rather 
routine fashion. 

Apart from the popular overture, 
little or no music from Russlan and 
Ludmilla is heard these days in our 
concert halls. Yet the harmonies, 
rhythms, and orchestral colorings of 
the Oriental Dances and the March of 
the Wizard are amazingly prophetic 
of Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchai- 
kovsky, and even Stravinsky. True, 
the later composers improved upon 
Glinka, but to him should go the 
credit as the musical pioneer. The 
Fairy Dances are amusingly full of 
the clichés of nineteenth-century bal- 
let music; they could almost be by 
Minkus. Mr. Fistoulari conducts this 
suite with animation and dance feel- 
ing, but the orchestra sounds coarse. 

—R. S. 


Nobility and Sweetness 


Op. 48. Roger 
Wagner Chorale and Concert Arts 
Orchestra, Roger Wagner conduct- 
ing. Patricia Beems, soprano; Theo- 
dor Uppman, baritone Capitol 
P 8241, $4.98) ** 


ABRIEL FAURE brought to his 

Requiem all of his great skill as 
a composer, his delicate harmonic 
sense and exquisite melodic line, but 
the musical processes are subjected to 
a simplification that results in a work 
of grave nobility and sweetness. This 
masterpiece is here given a_perfor- 
mance close to perfection in certain 
aspects. The refined orchestration is 
clearly heard; all the expressive mark- 
ings are carefully observed, and the 
tempos are unsentimental. The sing- 
ing of the Roger Wagner Chorale is 
as clean and smooth as one could 
wish, and both the soloists have a pur- 
ity of voice and style to do justice 
to their individual parts. The only 
tangible debit is the stronger empha- 
sis given to the instrumental ensemble 
over the chorus. In its straightfor- 
ward, simple, and almost brisk way, 
however, the recording lacks the pro- 
fundity and mystical aura that the 
work can have in subtler, more per- 
sonal performances. Good as this ver- 
sion is, it is to be hoped that an even 
better one will be available someday. 


—R. A. E. 
More Ballet Music 


TcHAIKOvsKY: Nutcracker Suite; 
Suite from The Sleeping Beauty. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. (Columbia ML 
4729, $5.95) *** 


_ 


“AURE: Requiem, 


HE fact that there are already six- 

teen recordings of Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite available did not de- 
ter Columbia from making another be- 
cause “Columbia Masterwork officials 
helieve this newest recording will be 
welcome, not only because of the su- 
perb performance . . . but because 
latest methods of wide range record- 
ng have produced rather spectacular 
ffects”. The effects are, indeed, spec- 
‘acular, but the performance does not, 
| think, deserve the adjective “superb”. 
lt is vigorous and brilliant, but it 
omehow misses much of the fairy- 
tale atmosphere inherent in the music 
ind it is insensitive in rhythm. Mr. 
/rmandy and the orchestra dazzle, 
but do not enchant us as they should. 

The Sleeping Beauty suite is stun- 
‘ingly performed. The labeling and 
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notes do not mention that The Sleep- 
ing Beauty is a ballet in three acts 
with prologue, or tell exactly which 
music is played. In this recording the 
orchestra performs the Introduction to 
the ballet; the Adagio from the pas 
d’action in Act 1; the pas de caractére, 
Puss-in-Boots and the White Cat, 
from Act. III; the Panorama from 
Act II, played as the scene begins to 
change from Tableau I to Tableau 
Il; and the Waltz from Act I 


Two Colorists 


Mussorcsky: Pictures from an Ex- 
hibition. Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio Leipzig, Hermann Abendroth 
conducting. STRAVINSKY: The Fire- 
bird, Suite. Symphony Orchestra 
of Radio Leipzig, Ernest Borsam- 
sky conducting. (Urania UR-RS 
7-18, $3.50) *** 


OTH of these performances are 

vigorous. Mr. Borsamsky obtains 
more finished playing and more subtle 
colors from the orchestra than Mr. 
Abendroth, who tends to drive too 
hard, always a temptation in the Mus- 
sorgsky Pictures from an Exhibition. 
But if the orchestra sounds coarse at 
times, especially when the brasses are 
prominent, it plays with sharp rhyth- 
mic delineation and exciting energy. 
Mr. Abendroth’s interpretation of the 
Mussorgsky music shows a careful 
study of each section as a mood or 
character piece. The performance of 
the Firebird Suite has a legendary 
aura about it, and it is keenly imagi- 
native in detail. Mr. Borsamsky is an 
arresting musical personality. 


Scriabin and Liszt 


Scr1ABIN: Poem of Ecstasy. Liszt: 
Les Préludes. Boston Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux conducting. (RCA 

Victor LM 1775, $5.72) ** 


OTH of these tone poems are apt 
to lead conductors to excess, and 
therefore it was wise to obtain Pierre 
Monteux to interpret them. For Mr. 


Monteux is wise and warmbhearted, 
but he is never hysterical or rash. 
The performance of the Liszt tone 


poem has a breadth and dignity that 
remind one of Mengelberg, who, like 
Mr. Monteux, had a way of making 
tired old showpieces sound like distin- 
guished music. 

The Scriabin work also benefits 
from a well-balanced and carefully 
scaled performance which allows the 
constant flux of excitement to be felt. 
It is interesting to compare this with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos’ much more fev- 
erish conception of the same work, 
recently released by Columbia in a 
performance by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Mr. Mitropoulos 
is unquestionably more spectacular, but 
I prefer the sobriety of Mr. Monteux, 
even in this hothouse music. Inciden- 
tally, the cover of the RCA Victor 
album, a picture of a prostrate young 
girl swathed in a filmy material, sug- 
gests the wrong kind of ecstasy. Per- 
haps this is what Scriabin really 
meant, but it is not what he thought 
he meant by his religious mysticism. 
The Boston Symphony plays beauti- 
fully for Mr. Monteux, but the re- 
cording is not entirely clear or well 
balanced. 


Sumptuous Bach 


J. S. Bacw: Suites for Orchestra— 
No. 1, in C major; No. 2, in B 
minor ; No. 3, in D major; and No 
4, in D major. RCA Victor Or- 
chestra, Fritz Reiner conducting. 
(RCA Victor LM 6012, $5.72) **** 


HIS recording is a distinguished 

achievement both from the musical 
and the engineering points of view. 
Probably no music of comparable 
greatness has been played more often 
so muddily and so inadequately as 
these suites. They seem to have a 
fatal temptation for conductors and 
players who confuse thickness and 


heaviness with majesty and slovenli- 
ness with spiritual loftiness. But here 
we have performances that are clean, 
beautifully balanced, rhythmically 
alert, sensitive, and spacious. 

Such details as the inner parts of 
the Forlane in the Suite in C major 
emerge with faultless clarity yet no 
overemphasis. Perhaps Mr. Reiner’s 
most striking touch of interpretation 
is the breadth and nobility he imparts 
to the overtures of the two D major 
suites, where the lofty trumpet parts 
occasion no nervousness and the music 
flows along like a gorgeous procession 
accompanied by fanfares. 

The instrumentalists who play lead- 
ing parts are rightly listed in the book 
of notes by Alfred Frankenstein. 
They are Hugo Kolberg, concert- 
master; William Lincer, first viola; 
Leonard Rose, first cello; Joseph de 
Angelis, first double Julius 
Baker, flute, who plays the solo in the 
B minor Suite beautifully; Robert 
Bloom, first oboe; William Vacchiano, 
first trumpet; and Claude Jean Chias- 
son, harpsichord. 

I found myself in agreement with 
most of Mr. Reiner’s tempos. I should 
have preferred the og nar from the 
3 minor Suite a shade faster, and the 
Gigue from Suite No. 3 and_ the 
Réjouissance from Suite No. 4 a 
shade slower, but these are very minor 
points indeed in a series of carefully 
considered tempos, which always pay 
heed to the character of the dance 
movements. And how wonderful it is 
to hear the famous Air from the D 
major Suite No. 3 played without 
sticky sentiment! The album of two 
records is handsomely illustrated with 
a drawing of the instruments heard 
in the performances 


bass; 


—R. S. 


V aledictory 


Nos. 1 through 
violinist; Eugene 
(Remington R-199- 


PAGANINI: Caprices 
12. Ossy Renardy, 
Helmer, pianist 
146, $2.99 ) *** 


HE brilliant young violinist Ossy 

Renardy was tragically killed in 
an automobile accident on Dec. 3, 
1953; and the Paganini Caprices were 
the last work that he recorded. Rem- 
ington is releasing the second twelve 
of them in another album. When he 
was only eighteen, se Renardy 
plaved all 24 of the Caprices in a 
recital at Carnegie Hall in 1939. But 
he performs them even better in this 
recording of the first twelve, with 
undiminished technical verve but with 
firmer balance and greater musical 
subtlety. He plays on Paganini’s 
Guarnerius violin, known as The 
Cannon Joseph, a magnificent instru- 
ment with a gleaming, silvery tone. 
While not sacrificing his interpreta- 
tive freedom, Mr. Renardy adheres 
faithfully to the rhythmic scheme of 
the caprices so that their character as 
etudes is not lost. Mr. Helmer keeps 
the added piano accompaniments dis- 
creetly in the background. 


Sense and Sensibility 


GrieG: Piano Concerto. MENDELS- 
SOHN: Piano Concerto No. 1, G 
minor. Ania Dorfmann, pianist. 


Robin Hood Dell Orchestra of Phil- 
adelphia, Erich Leinsdorf conduct- 
ing. (RCA Victor LBC 1943, 
$2.98) *** 


OTH of these performances are 

solid and sensible, qualities not 
always found in more sensational in- 
terpretations of these familiar works. 
The temptation in the Grieg concerto 
is to attempt to blow the work up 
into terms of virtuosity and orches- 
tral sonority that the composer obvi- 
ously did not envisage. This can be 
interesting, but Miss Dorfmann and 
Mr. Leinsdorf give a more scrupulous 
and faithful treatment to the score. 
Apart from some overuse of the pedal, 
Miss Dorfmann’s playing is as notable 
for clarity as it is for freshness of 
spirit. She is even better in the Men- 


Reconds and Cudiwo 


delssohn concerto which she plays 
with great refinement, romantic fer- 
vor, and virtuosic polish. The orches- 
tra shines also in this work. Bargain- 
priced. 





Schnabel’s Beethoven 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4, 
G, major. Artur Schnabel, pianist 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Issay Dob 


rowen conducting. (RCA _ Victor 
LCT 1131, $5.72)* 

N THE case of artists like Artur 
Schnabel we should really give 


thanks for the phonograph, which pre- 
serves something that would otherwise 
have become merely legend. This re- 
issue on LP in the Treasury of Im- 
mortal Performances will reveal to 
new listeners the boldness, the gran- 
deur, and the tenderness of Schnabel’s 
art. Now that Issay Dobrowen is also 
dead, this recording will be a double 
memorial. The picture on the cover of 
the album is wonderfully characteristic 
of Schnabel. 

a. 3 


Violin Concertos 


Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Op. 23. Shura Cher 
kassky, pianist. Berlin Philhar 
monic, Leopold Ludwig conducting 
(Decca DL 9605, $5.95)*** Witl 
fifteen competitive recordings of 
this work it is surprising that Decca 
has chosen to enter the field at all, 
but the performance is undeniably 
a good one. Mr. Cherkassky has a 
well-turned technique, and his play 
ing is straightforward, driving, and 
carefully detailed. There is also a 
commendable breadth to his inter 
pretation, of the first movement 
particularly, giving the whole per 
formance a ring of sincerity. Mr 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Ludwig provides a solid, well-bal 
anced support 

—C. B 

3EETHOVEN : Concerto in D for Violin 

and Orchestra, Op. 61. Albert 

Spalding, violinist. Austrian Sym 

phony, Wilhelm Loibner conducting 


R-199-144, $2.99) ** 
Any criticism here would be super 
fluous. The late Albert Spalding 
was a distinguished artist, perhaps 


(Remington 


the finest of those to spring from 
the infancy of our native musical 
culture. He was along in years 


when this recording was made; in 
truth its value is mostly sentimental 
The orchestral participation is 
rather perfunctory 71 


Dvorak: Concerto in A minor for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 53 
GuitrE: Romance for Violin and 


Orchestra, Op. 3. David Oistrakh, 
violinist. State Orchestra of the 
USSR, Kiril Kondrashin conduct 
ing. (Vanguard VRS 6016, $5.95)* 
It would be difficult to imagine a 
more splendid performance of the 
Dvorak work than this one although 
the deservedly fabled Mr. Oistrakh 


(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
was entitled to more sympathetic 


BEETHOVEN : 


Istomin, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Leopold Mannes, Joseph Szigeti, 
Paul Tortelier, and the flutist John 
Wummer. ) 

—C. B. 


Sonatas Op. 69 and Op. 


terms. I have not listened to it with 
a score at hand, but surely it is a 
far less persuasive interpretation 
than the old one of the late Serge 
Koussevitzky. Also the string play- 
ing is rather less than professional. 
The recording itself is, if anything, 


his reading of the Meistersitigef 
Prelude might have more breadth. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet; 
Francesca da Rimini. Orchestra of 
Radio Leipzig, Ernest Borsamsky 


0 





collaboration than he received from 102 Nos, Vand 2 for Piano and too good mat only does reveal ond Yose Ethenscis conducting. and 
ing engineer. The music is lovely Pierre Fournier, cellist (RCA svaty Sieeet of Ce petlocammes (Urania UR: - > ade aa ore = 
je aithogether siciieataiteihe: ak Victor LCT 1124 $5 72.)* This but it seems to expand the over-all the price _ _ ac ey Pere pose 
the. composer’s early (1880) na- ink al ~ LP ‘tunee al ion tone far beyond its intended dimen- formances, anc ais te in bf ; then 
tionalist predilections. The Gliére is ent ath teeaiion te the sions. There is a bigness in the not really — »y the stiffes wor! 
pretty stuff, lush without attaining ate gage Sosteeateel he Tg sound that there is not in the en- current standards. L lack 
to the slightest distinction. Again ances needs no recommendation semble. me. Hanson own work, iad ; “3 
the violinist plays rings around his Now that Artur Schnabel is gone which is one of his finer products, iS O 
; sae : eur’ is performed quite handsomely and (ua 
accompaniment. The sound is de- from us, his overwhelming stature also comes off much the better asto (Dante Symphony tanec 
cidedly inferior, but_to hear Mr. as a musician becomes ever clearer, engineering. mati 
Oistrakh ro saiagls guia = “nag hy —_ cheng — inspired ‘ —J.L.  Liszr: Dante Symphony. Orchestre not 
s ) - y his colleague to playing of su- . ip Chesnsietn de Concnls sail 
. wei energy and intellectual RODGERS : Victory at Sea (orchestral Colonne, George Sebastian aes “ul 
Two Romantics . _R suite). Members of the NBC Sym- ing. (Urania URLP 7103, $5.95) } 
ge phony, Robert Russell Bennett con- Also Vienna Philharmonia Orches- la 
GrieG: Piano Concerto, Friedrich Menpetssonn: Quartet in E flat, Op. ducting. (Victor LM 1779, $5.72) *** tra, F. Charles Adler conducting. tive 
Wuehrer, pianist. Vienna Philhar- 12, No. 1; Quartet in D, Op. 44, The National Broadcasting Com- (SPA LP 44, $5.95) ** ing 
monic, Karl Boehm conducting. No 1. Curtis String Ouartet pany’s television series Victory at ea pee ed LP m 
RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a (Westminster WL 5220, $5.95) **** Sea won more awards than have NLY in this aye yl - StL ngi 
Theme by Paganini. Julian von The value of Mendelssohn’s string ever been lavished on a single TV could we find, - the same _ ’ nec 
Karolyt, pianist. Symphony Orches- quartets lies not only in the light production, and among the con- two different recor _— ne ose : P 
tra, Radio Berlin, Arthur Rother they shed on his larger works but tributing factors was its musical tired old war horse as the ped i g 
conducting. (Urania UR-RS 7-15, in their own careful workmanship score by Richard Rodgers. The score. Aud [ understand a — 1S rin 
$3.50) *** and maturity of expression. In the orchestral suite here recorded is a due any day. The Dante “te 
mn ; ; Op. 12, No. 1, the voice leading and sort of distillation, in nine “move- dates trom cnc was the his ar 
OTH of these performances are independence of parts reveal the ments”, of the original, which had Work that occupie iszt oe ond -% e 
brilliant, and both are notable for composer’s firm grasp of the a running time of thirteen hours, S€mi-retirement at Weimar. He pare h re 
excellent orchestral collaboration. I medium at an early age (he was Although this reviewer was not ly got to be a busy man indeed, which h 
do not remember hearing a concert twenty when he published Op. 12), overwhelmed by the show's musical iS presumably why he put this music res 
performance of the Grieg Piano Con- but in both the works recorded here accompaniment on first acquaintance Side. One wis hes he had just forgot- m 
certo in which the conductor took the there is an over-all clarity of tex- (it impressed aS only a cut above ten the whole thing. For sheer — ilo 
score quite 5sO seriously as the re- ture and lvric flow that. are em- the usual newsreel score), it does it knows tew equi ls in the periphera Sal 
doubtable Karl Boehm does in this phasized in this sensitive perform- have sufficient merit to provide a Tepertory, despite its many redeeming Mi 
recording. At times, he strives to get ance by the Curtisses. The recorded very enjoyable fifty minutes on moments The movements are in -y elt 
out of it a sonorous impact and gran- sound is a marvel of trans parencey. disk. fect travelogues, successively to Hell, ich 
deur of line that are simply not there, C. B. —c. BR, Purgatory, and Paradise. There 1s a ci 
but the attempt is fascinating. Not pompous, but not unaffecting, choral et 
to be outdone, Mr. Wuehrer plays the STRAUSS IOHANN: Waltzes and finale that is hardly, however, on be lic: 
work tempestuously, with fine roman- Orchestral Ceeteees Vienne Pidhermene 9 4 the moments of pure trans- n 
tic abandon. He misses a few notes, Karl Bochm conducting: Orchestra PT ™ the peroration of the Faust m¢ 
but one forgives him willingly be- Griec: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. of Radic Leipzig 55 ocnuees Aben- Symphony. Of the two pertormances Sy, 
cause of the dash of his playing. This 46, and Peer Gynt Suite No. 2, Op. droth and El oghoet Keael conduct: the Urania is far and away the more Schu 
is not a definitive interpretation, per- 55. LHague Philharmonic, Willem ing. (Urania UR-RS 7-21. $3.50)##* com ipelling, and that one has genuinely eas 
haps, but it revitalizes a work that Van Otterloo conducting. Erna We ave actting Strauss setieeaiine realistic sound, too. Mr. Adler's 
has grown stale. Grieg’s sentimentality Spoorenberg, soprano. (Epic LC of every description shane deve tn forces play quite competently, just the 
disappears in a whirlwind of tempera- 3007, $5.95)*** The only excuse catalogue lists an aauninain of Same. If the other recording were not : 
ment. for issuing another recording of joke” eninn aire good and some at hand it would be entirely satisfac- Firku 
The emphasis in Mr. Karolyi’s ap- these exceedingly popular suites is aot a> ted This ect contains the | 7: Seet 
prodch to the Rhapsody is upon the to make sure that it is outstanding- overtures to The Gypsy Baron —jJ.L. On 
spirit of Paganini as much as upon ly excellent, and_ this is precisely Fledermaus, and Waldmeister, and If 
Rachmaninoff. He plays it with brit- what Epic has done. he Hague the Blue Danube, Artist’s Life, and Szell 
tle, gleaming polish. One misses the Philharmonic plays beautifully; Mr. Voice of Spring Waltzes. The per- Organ nic¢ 
depth of feeling, the breadth of con- Van Otterloo gets the maximum of formances are not outstanding but perfo 
ception that Rachmaninoff used to musical meaning out of the pieces are worth the price of admission. Bacu: Organ Preludes and Fugues No, ¢ 
reveal in Variations 16-18, but what without overinflating them; and —C. B. in A, A minor, and C. Carl Wein- heard 
pianist has been able to convey in Miss Spoorenberg sings Solvejg’s rich, organist. Chaconne and shorter the ¢ 
those particular variations what the Song with poignant realization of . pieces, transcribed for guitar. An- for if 
composer did in his performance? In the full significance of Ibsen’s lines, WAGNER: Lohengrin (Preludes to Act drés Segovia, guitarist. (MGM E tegrat 
other respects, pyr age —R. S. a haga Pi aoc med COscr” 3015, $4.85.)* All of these are re- were 
erformance 1s a tour de torce. 1e , r  SMCISLETSINES re- is f consider: sical i - twee 
orchestra and Mr. Rother perform Hargis: Symphony No. 3. Hanson: lude) ; Die Walkie (Ride of the est. The Sts ae ghee wr \ vo 
the tricky score with comparable zest. Symphony No, 4. Eastman-Roch- Valkyries). Detroit Symphony, Paul ier get 1dr my iui and aaa 
rs ester Symphony, Howard Hanson Paray conducting. (Mercury MG 7 . aa k in- fit 
conducting. (Mercury MG 4004, 50021, $5.95)*** These familiar ge nan te 0 a ae ' ; fot 
Chamber Musi $5.95) *** | The intelligence from Wagnerian excerpts receive full- - ro dihiceorgge Bes oy Senna Olle Firku 
.fUC er WUSIC Mercury is that Mr. Harris him- blown and intelligent treatment at Suite. Sad to relate, the recording of to 
BRAHMS: Sextet No. 1 in B flat, for self approved this disk in glowing the hands of Mr. Paray, although is absolutely impossib le as to repro- glow 
strings, Op. 18. Isaac Stern, Alex- ductive quality. Highs are distorted one o 
ander Schneider, violinists; Milton = —— ~~ vr nonexistent. Imbalance is every- iterat 
Katims, Milton Thomas, violists ; where, and there are even pitch ex peri 
Pablo eee oe Foley, cell- wavers. So saying, it needs to be re- also a 
ists. (Columbia ML 4713, $5.95)** 5 ‘apoOrt , yeated that the disk cannot but have Spire 
The B flat Sextet is one of the Two Favor ites by Manuel de Falla aaaadl to a great many listeners. rhe 
early works that did much to spread FALLA:, El Retablo de Maese Pedro two, but this recording, which was Mr. Weinrich’s old recordings were lov 
the reputation of the young Brahms : ) * ) : ‘ a - : , . among the most rewarding of their Preluc 
; , ae “<i (Master Peter’s Puppet Show). made in rear with a cast that is S | 
—and for good reason. It is care- : . me kind. Mr. Segovia’s exploration of china: 
OE «cag cer ees Chano Gonzalo (Don Ouixote), Spanish i origin, may take an edge i 
fully and imaginatively put together, hess: Foeucioce Navarro (Master | “siege Lt the lute repertory was more excit- Schun 
though it reveals rather un- tae : a , = a. pend if only on — & authenticity. ing with each new excavation. Both minor. 
; Peter), tenor; Blanca Maria Seoane The artists under Mr. Halffter’s direc- e . 
ashamedly the composer’s debt to Th. cha f . artists deserved better recordings, On 
: (The Boy), soprano. Orchestre du tion, perform knowingly and with Re 7 
Jeethoven and Schubert. The scor- Théétre d 7 -Ely yi A : but this is what they got and MGM repeat 
ing is expansive (almost orchestral hea re des Champs ysées, obvious relish, projecting the bril- hon dime a6 enll an aumens Goee 
Ernesto Halffter conducting. El liance, the passion, and the coy humor la ne as W as an} 


in the second and third movements) Amor Brujo (Love the Magician) of 
ae eet er. The a Ines de  Rivadeneira, contralto. — élan. 
semble of bright lights gathered for Madrid Symphony Dite, Ae 
ae — Rog od ig a4 Freitas Branco conducting. (West- 
Sus : axes m — minster WIL 5238, $5.95) *** 
and they turn out a warm, stylis- 
tically elegant performance as might ESTMINSTER gives us the 
se A Ne yi zg — > SCC- 
be expected. ( The disk itself is one \\ ond recording of EL R tabl 
of ten contained in Columbia | . tee Betatedis othe c, ee 
albums SL 182-3-4. forming the ‘#rough its European affiliate Selmer 
ied ; : : ee a (the first recorded in Vienna on an 
third in that company’s ambitious op ‘D+ Riemer eee oii 
Cassie beativel sevice. The OG fea PA disk, was a in MUSICAL 
a — America, Dec. 1, 1953). Without hav- 
ing he: urd the ae version it is hard 


with the hopelessly antique master 


Falla’s score with considerable . 
pressings. 


There is also a bonus in the 
home-grown performance of El Amor 
Brujo by the Madrid Symphony, 
which is joined in the vocal sections 
y Miss Navarro, a throaty contralto 
who may not have the polish of others 
we've heard in this work, but both 
she and the orchestra impart the com- 
passion and vitality of the flamenco 
style to make for a thoroughly win- 
ning performance. The disk is accom- 
panied by the complete texts, and 


Kapell Memorial Album 
To Be Issued by Victor 


An album of piano recordings by 
the late William Kapell will be re- 
leased next month by RCA Victor. 
Several works in the new album, 


tival was devoted to the chamber to be entitled Kapell—In Memoriam, 


music of Brahms, Schubert, and 








r ht epee a ai eS 4 , ~=were recorded by the pianist just 
Schumann and. in addition % the to assess the relative merits of the translations, of both works. —C. B. before the Australian tour returning 
artists listed above, offers perform- from which he met his death on Oct. 
ances by Dame Myra Hess, Eugene = = = —- _-—— oo  __ 2 
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(Continued from page 14) 
and brilliantly handled; the themes 
are well suited to his formal pur- 
poses if not particularly striking in 
themselves. Yet at first hearing the 
work was a disappointment. What it 
lacked was a striking profile, a sense 
of finality and creative urgency such 
is one finds in Bloch’s Second String 
Quartet. Perhaps further acquain- 
tance will make this music seem less 
matter-of-fact. Certainly one could 
not have hoped for a more devoted 
performance than that of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Mr. Szell. 
Mr. Badura-Skoda and Mr. Szell 
laborated in one of the most sensi- 
tive interpretations of Mozart’s C 
inor Piano Concerto I have heard 
many years. It was light, winged, 
nging in quality, warm and_ spon- 
neous in feeling, and _ beautifully 
portioned. The subtle tone blend- 
x of the piano with the winds and 
rings was carefully achieved, yet 
mystery and exciting dramatic 
aracter of the work, especially in 
variations of the last movement, 
re also boldly emphasized. Only 
his playing of the opening mea- 
res of the Larghetto did the pianist 
em too deliberate; as the 
ilogue with the orchestra began, he 
gained his imaginative freedom. 
Mr. Szell’s interpretation of 
elude to Khovantchina 
icky, too rhythmically metronomic, 
capture the full exotic charm of 
e music, for all the exquisite tonal 
licacy he achieved. But his concep- 
n of the Schumann symphony was 


soon as 


the 
Was too 


mderfully healthy, yet full of fan- 
sy, impetuosity, and the love that 
schumann’s music reflects in every 
easure, 

mn. 3S. 


Firkusny Plays 

Seethoven Fourth Piano Concerto 
On Saturday evening, Dec. 12, Ru- 

lf Firkusny, pianist, joined George 

szell and the New York Philhar- 
nic-Symphony in as magnificent a 
rformance of Beethoven's Concerto 


N + in G4 major as New York has 
heard in years. It was a triumph for 
e conductor as well as the soloist, 


r it was an almost unbelievably in- 
tegrated performance. The balances 
ere superb, and all adjustments be- 
veen piano and orchestra and between 
rious segments of the orchestra 
ere accomplished with the utmost in 
For sheer sound alone, this 
performance was exemplary, with Mr. 


finesse. 


Firkusny providing beautiful shades 
ot tone as a match for Mr. Szell’s 
glowing orchestra. But since this is 


ne of the greatest concertos in the 
literature, it was more than an aural 
experience of great beauty. It was 
also a musical experience such as only 
inspired artists can create. 

lhe remainder of the offerings were 
lovers from previous concerts—the 
Prelude to Moussorgsky’s Khovant- 
Bloch’s Sinfonia Breve; and 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in D 
minor. 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. Firkusny 
epeated his exhilarating performance 


} 


4 Ina > 


THE ONE AND ONLY... 


Rudolf 
Firkusny 





Beethoven Concerto. The re- 


of the 
mainder of the program contained the 
Schumann Symphony, held over from 


the previous evening, Beethoven’s 
Overture to Egmont and the Prelude 
to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 


\. B. 


Toscanini Ends Series 
With NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
Conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 13, 
6:30: 


Prelude to Khovantchina. . Moussorgsky 
Les Eolides cosccces e- .. Franck 
Invitation to the Dance. .Weber-Berlioz 
Symphony No. 5 (Reformation) 


endelssohn 
Arturo Toscanini, making his final 
appearance as conductor of the NB¢ 


Symphony in the current — series, 
opened this broadcast concert witl 

subdued and wistful performance oi 
the Moussorgsky prelude. His reading 
of the infrequently heard Les Eolides 





was likewise an introspective one 
though rich in orchestral coloring. 
With his matchless artistry, he suc- 
ceeded, too, in making the Reforma- 
tion Symphony entirely convincing 


and nothing of the bore that it usually 
Tl 


is he way he gently led the brasses 
into the Ein’ feste Burg theme in the 
final movement was a masterstroke 
This was never blared out, but al 
lowed to float upwards in an ever- 


rising crescendo of 
powering sound. 


glorious and overt 


Mr. Toscanini’s incandescent perfor- 
mance of the Invitation to the Dance 
not only i 
fused 


sang and soared but was in- 
with a poignant remembered 
rapture mellowed by time and _ re 
called in retrospect. It was, for this 
reviewer, one of Mr. Toscanini’s most 
memorable performances. 


—R. K. 
French Band 
Closes American Tour 
The Guard Republican Band of 


Paris (Musique de la Garde Répub- 
licaine de Paris), under the capable 
leadership of Captain Francois-Julien 
Brun, the band’s conductor since 1948, 
brought their first tour of the United 
States and Canada in almost fifty 
years to a successful conclusion with 
a Dec. 14 concert before a capacity 
audience in Carnegie Hall. Last heard 
here in 1904, the band, numbering 72 
top-notch instrumentalists, lived up to 
its reputation as one of the finest con- 
cert bands in the world. 

With an enthusiastic audience unin- 
hibited in its response, with the more 


Q 
j "pe 
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than one hundred uniformed men of 
the United States Army Field Band 
occupying the first tier boxes on both 
sides of the auditorium, and with the 
members of the Guard Republican 
sand making a colorful entry garbed 
in their gold-braided uniforms and 
wearing their cockaded hats, the oc- 
casion took on a gala and festive air 


that brought performers and audi- 
tors together in close rapport right 
from the start. 

Instrumental color, nuance, and 


transparency of texture characterized 
all their performances, with the pleas- 
ing reediness of the French wood- 
winds predominating These qualities 
were especially evident in the band’s 
playing of Debussy’s Afternoon of a 


Faun and in the Ravel Rolero. The 
solo flute passages in the Debussy 
were played exquisitely by Henri 


Lebon, and the combination of flute, 
piccolo and bassoon heard elsewhere 
in this work produced lovely baroque- 
organ mixture effects. Captain Brun 
kept a steady inexorable beat through- 
out the Bolero, building the work up 
to a thrilling and overwhelming cli- 
max. His reading of Richard Strauss’s 
Till Eulenspiegel was as masterly a 
probing of a have heard 
from any conductor. The brilliant, 
vibrant, and colorful clarinet playing 
of Henri Druart in the Weber Reci 
tive and Rondo was another of the 
evening’s highlights. 

In their final group, Martial M 


score as | 


from the Revolution to the Present 
the bandsmen by their exciti 
exhilarating performances  arous« 
tremendous enthusiasn Che 

they produced here, while rich 
magnificent, nevet legenerated int 
the brassy blatancy usually associ 
with band music. The Chant du 
Départ by Méhul, heard in this group, 
is an exceptionally fine piece of solet 
music. It deserves more frequent he 
ing. 

\fter the inter! ssion, Maior 
Chester A. Whiting, conductor of the 
United States Army Field Band, pre 
sented aon lel « the Washi 
Monument to the members ‘ 
Guard Republican Band as 
ol esteen roi 1¢ nd t ( 

x \ 


Bartlett and Robertson Appear 
With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society, Tl 





Scherman, conductor. Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, duo-pianists; M1 
Scherman, pianist; Ogden Nas! 
rator. Town Hall, Dec. 14 
Excerpts from The Musical Offering 
ve : B 
Concerto for Phree Pianc n ¢ 
sai Ba 
Concerto for Two Pianc 1QO ¢ 
tra (Revise 1950) Arthur B 
(First 1 1 Stat 1 mar 
The Car 1 « Ay | Saint-Saéns 
Ever a delight, the duo-pianism of 
Bartlett and Robertson was put to 
variety of tests in this uncommon and 


consistently interesting program. The 


Bliss concerto is a relatively old work 
as modern music goes, having been 
composed in 1920 as a piece tor one 
piano, tenor voice, strings and per 
cussion. It later was recast for two 
pianos and orchestra and _ still later, 


in 1950, was operated upon again t 
lighten the orchestral texture so that 
the pianos would come through bet 
ter. It still is not ideal from the pian 
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viewpoint, but at least the brilliant 
and very difficult piano passage work 
is not obscured. The work is in three 
tempo-sections, akin to movements, 
played without pause, and dissonances 
and complex rhythms abound. It ts 


short, colorful and witty in a facile 
way without communicating much ot 
musical import. The soloists dis 
patched it gaily and with apparent 


relish 
Mr. Scherman joined Bartlett and 
Robertson at the third piano for the 


Bach Concerto, conducting the accon 
panying string orchestra, as well as 
he could in the rare instants when 
the music permitted him to raise his 


keyboard It is a 
work in which the pianos 


fingers from the 
busy, happy 


! 
and the strings are pretty much ¢ 





partners in concerto gross¢ stv le ind 
it was performed by all participants 
with the evening’s maximum « uce 
and elegance 

Bartlett and Robertson sat in as 
chestra pl or the hilarious u 
folding of Saéns’ Carniy V1 
the special p< Ode Nas! irc 
verses intoned grittily by Mr. Nash 
himself. Before, a some é 
ne ( ] nbe é t 


Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson 





Shaw Introduces 
Two Choral Works 
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generous program, wl c¢ é 
sicians busy until 11:30, al le 
two groups of traditional carols; G 
vanni Gabrieli’s In Ecclesiis 
double chorus, brass ensemble, and or 
gan; Purcell’s Fantasia Upon On 
ote; Byrd's Two Carowles 
Christmas Day; Bach’s Ma 
and Handel’s Concerto Gross 
minor, Op. 6, No. 12 

Avshalomoy composed 1 é 
lam in 1951 and dedicated it 
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Obituaries 


ALBERT COATES 

Capetown, SoutH ArFrrica.—Albert 
Coates, 71, who until last February, 
when he suffered a stroke, was con- 
ductor of the Johannesburg Sym- 
phony, died here on Dec. 11. He ap- 
peared in the United States as guest 
conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony during the 1920-21 season and, 
from 1923 to 1926, served as con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic. 

It might be said that one of Mr. 
Coates’s major accomplishments was 
to have commanded the role of suc- 


cessful conductor under both the 
Czarist and Communist regimes in 
Russia. (He was one of the few men 


who could claim to have maintained 
cordial relations with both Czar Nich- 
olas and the late Joseph Stalin.) Be- 
fore the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, 
he held the title of the Czar’s Oper- 
atic Conductor. After the fall of the 
Czar, he was elected president of the 
Petrograd Theatre artists and served 
in this post during the transition to 
Communist rule. 

The son of an English businessman 
and a mother of Russian-English des- 
cent, Mr. Coates was born in St. 
Petersburg, now Leningrad, and re- 
vealed musical talent at an early age. 
Once, while improvising at the piano 
at a children’s party, he was observed 
by a middle-aged man (whom he later 
discovered was Tchaikovsky), who 
promptly advised him to study music 
seriously. He entered the conservatory 
and became a pupil of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and later of Scriabin. At the age 
of fourteen, he was sent to England 
to further his studies at the Liverpool 
Institute. 

In 1914, now 28, he returned to 
Russia at the invitation of the director 
of the Petrograd Imperial Opera, who 
offered him the post of senior conduc- 
tor at the opera house after hearing 
him conduct at Dresden. Mr. Coates 
had spent several years studying with 
Teresa Carrefio and Artur Nikisch 
in Leipzig and had already conducted 
opera at Eberfeld and Mannheim, as 
well as at Dresden. After four years 
in Russia, however, he went to Eng- 
land to recuperate from an illness. 
There he was engaged by Sir Thomas 
3eecham as conductor and co-director 
of a season of opera at Covent Gar- 
den. 

Thereafter Mr. Coates made fre- 
quent appearances in Europe and 
America, including the three seasons 
in Rochester. In June, 1932, having 
gone to Russia to conduct opera and 
symphony concerts in Moscow and 
Leningrad, he was given the musical 
directorship of the opera houses in 
those cities and the general director- 
ship of the United Philharmonic Or- 
chestras of the Soviet Union. At the 
time, he was enthusiastic about the 
future of the arts under the Com- 
munists and opined that the country 
would be the musical leader of the 
future. He soon left to become direc- 
tor of the British Opera Season at 
Covent Garden. 

He and his second wife, the former 
Vera de Villiers, a mezzo-soprano, 
came to South Africa in 1946. For 
many years he owned a villa on Lake 
Maggiore in northern Italy and went 
there every spring to study scores and 
work on his own compositions. These 
included the operas Samuel Pepys, 
Ashurbanipal, and Pickwick Papers; 
incidental music to The Taming of 
the Shrew; a symphonic poem, The 
Eagle, conceived as a memorial to 
Nikisch; and other works in smaller 
forms. 

MELVILLE CLARK 

Syracuse. — Melville Clark, 70, a 
noted harp virtuoso and inventor of 
the Clark Irish harp, died of a heart 
attack on Dec. 11. He was president 
of the Clark Music Company here and 
had traveled extensively on concert 
tours in this country and abroad. 

The harp that he invented was mod- 
eled after an ancient one owned by 
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Sir Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, 
and was actually conceived while he 
was on tour with John McCormack. 
It was patented in 1911 and was first 
manufactured commercially in 1913 by 
the Clark Harp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which he headed. 

Mr. Clark was the first president, 
and for a number of years treasurer, 
of the National Association of Harp- 
ists, Inc., and for a time headed the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants. He was a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Chorus and a founder of the 
Syracuse Symphony. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Dorothy 
Speich, and by two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


NOEL MEWTON-WOOD 


Lonpon.—Noel Mewton-Wood, 31, 
Australian-born pianist known in the 
United States only through his record- 
ings for the Concert Hall Society, 
died here on Dec. 5. A native of Mel- 
bourne, Mr. Mewton-Wood came to 
England at fourteen to study at the 
Royal Academy. Later he studied 
with Artur Schnabel in Italy. He 
made his London debut in 1940. As a 
composer Mr. Mewton-Wood had not 
been active in recent years, but he won 
quite favorable notice for his film 


score for The Tawny Pipit (1944). 


EDUARD KONNEKE 


Ber_in.—Eduard Kiinneke, compos- 
er of Der Vetter aus Dingsda, 
Gliickliche Reise, and other popular 
light operas, died here on Oct. 27. 
A native of Emmerich, Germany, Mr. 
Kiinneke became a master pupil of 
Max Bruch at the Berlin Hochschule 
fiir Musik and began his musical ca- 
reer as a conductor. His opera Die 
grosse Siinderin was performed at the 
Berlin Staatsoper in 1935. Besides his 
operas and film music, he composed 


chamber music, orchestral works, 
songs, and piano pieces. 
MAX PERSIN 
Max Persin, 65, organist, vocal 


coach, and for sixteen years teacher 
of theory and composition at the 
Chatham Square Music School in 
New York, died at his home in the 
Bronx on Dec. 15. A native of Rus- 
sia, Mr. Persin was a graduate of the 
Imperial Conservatory of Odessa, 
where he studied composition under 
Arensky. He came to this country 
in the early 1900s to become chorus 
master and coach with Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
Company. From 1912 to 1930 he was 
on the faculty of the Malkin Conser- 
vatory. His pupils included William 
Schuman, now president of Juilliard, 
and Samuel Chotzinoff, music director 
for NBC. 


MARGARET W. ROSS 


PHOENIX.—Margaret Wheeler Ross, 
86, organizer and president of the Ari- 
zona Federation of Music Clubs, died 
on Nov. 8. A patron of music here, 
Miss Ross was a former president of 
the Arizona Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


WALTER WHITTAKER 


Toronto. — Walter Whittaker, 70, 
accompanist for Nellie Melba on her 
world tour, and later for Emma Al- 
bani and Lily Pons, died here on Dec. 
8. He was on the teaching staff of 
the Royal Conservatory of Music of 
the University of Toronto. 


EDWARD PRIMUS 


Edward G. O. R. Primus, 58, father 
of the dancer Pearl Primus, died of 
a heart attack at his Brooklyn home 
on Dec. 19. Besides his daughter, he 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emily 
Jackson Primus, two sons, and a 
sister. 


WALTER GILEWICZ 


Betton, Texas. — Walter Gilewicz, 
concert pianist and professor of music 
and head of the music department of 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College since 
1922, died here on Dec. 14. A native 
of Berlin, he came to the United 
States at the age of thirty to teach at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. He later 
headed the piano department of Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory in Berea, 
Ohio. 


CARLA SPLETTER 


Beritin.—Carla Spletter, 41, Ger- 
man opera soprano, died here on Oct. 
28. For many years she was a mem- 
ber of the ensemble of the Staatsoper. 
She later scored as Xenia in Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Vier Grobiane. Her last 
success was as Lulu in the Alban Berg 
opera, performed in Essen last spring. 


Roanoke Symphony 
Opens Second Season 


RoaNoKE. — The Roanoke Sym- 
phony, conducted by Gibson Morris- 
sey, now in its second season, offered 
on Dec. 15 a pair of Christmas con- 
certs featuring Robert Porterfield, di- 
rector of the Barter Theatre, as nar- 
rator in Prokofieff’s Peter and the 
Wolf. The orchestra was heard in a 
young people’s concert in the after- 
noon and a public concert in the eve- 
ning, playing the same program to 
both audiences. An earlier pair of 
concerts brought the first local per- 
formances of Hanson’s Serenade for 
Flute, Harp and Strings and Alfvén’s 
Swedish Rhapsody. 


Spanish Pianist To Debut 
With Cincinnati Orchestra 


CINCINNATI.—To celebrate the oc- 
casion of its 3,500th concert on Jan. 
8, the Cincinnati Symphony has an- 
nounced that the young Spanish 
pianist Soriano will make his United 
States debut with the orchestra, play- 
ing the Ravel Concerto. Virgil 
Thomson will also be on hand to con- 
duct his Three Pictures for Orchestra. 
The program will be completed with a 
performance of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, conducted by Thor John- 
son, commemorating the orchestra’s 
first concert on Jan. 17, 1895, under 
Frank van der Stucken, in which 
Beethoven was represented. 


Paris Is Pops Theme 
In Oklahoma City 

OKLAHOMA City. — Evening in 
Paris, as the first of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Pops concerts was 
called, was staged on Dec. 11 under 
the direction of Guy Fraser Harrison, 
the orchestra’s regular conductor. 
Fifty dancers from the Oklahoma City 
area were prepared by Robert Bell in 
versions of the Can Can and the bal- 
let from Gounod’s Faust. In addition 
to the dance numbers, the program 
also included orchestral pieces such as 
Gershwin’s American in Paris and 
Debussy’s L’Apres-midi d’un faun. 


Fund Society To Sponsor 
Young Artists in Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Musical Fund 
Society of Philadelphia will sponsor 
two recitals by young instrumentalists 
in March and April to promote the 
development of public interest in mu- 
sic. Auditions to select the artists for 
participation in these concerts will be 
held on Feb. 22. Pianists, woodwind 
and string instrumentalists, and mem- 
bers of organized instrumental en- 
sembles under the age of 25 will be 
eligible. Applicants must also have 
studied music in, or within 75 miles. 
of Philadelphia. Prizes of $100 and 
$200 will be awarded. Inquiries should 
be addressed to F. William Sunde-- 
man, 1025 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7. 


Correction 


In the Dec. 15 issue of MusIcaL 
America, the article on page 19 by 
Samuel Margolis included the sen- 
tence: “But how can you pronounce 
the vowel I with the tongue in a 
concave position?” The words “vowel 
I” should have read “vowel E”. 


Artists Listed 
For Mexico Season 


Mexico City — The Association 
Musical Daniel has announced an 
interesting season under their manage- 
ment for 1954. Seven concerts, be- 
ginning on Jan. 31, will be offered 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
Teatro Metropolitan. Erich Kleiber 
will conduct five festival concerts, 
including programs devoted to Wag- 
ner, Beethoven, Schubert, and to Sla- 
vic and Viennese music. Antoine de 
Bavier will lead the last two con- 
certs, with Angelica Morales as soloist. 

Recitalists during 1954 will include 
Todd Duncan, Isaac Stern, Joerg 
Demus, Victoria de los Angeles, and 
Geza Anda. Dancers Tere Amoros, 
Iva Kitchell, and Tamara Toumanova 
and Oleg Tupine will also be seen 
here, and programs will be presented 
by the Salzburg Marionettes and the 
Chicago Quintet, under the auspices 
of the Daniel Agency. 

A short but brilliant opera season 
opened on Nov. 23 in the city of 
Monterrey, marking the first pro- 
fessional season of this type to occur 
outside of Mexico City. The success 
of this operatic enterprise in an in- 
dustrial city of the North, may very 
possibly lead to an increased public 
demand for high quality musical pro- 
duction in other provincial towns 
which up to now have had little 
opportunity to hear and applaud the 
great artists of the world. 

Guest singers for the Monterrey 
opera company were the Argentiniar 


soprano Pili Martorell; Claramae 
Turner, American mezzo-soprano 
Georgio Bardi and Lloyd Thomas 


Leech, tenors; Cesare Bardelli, bari 
tone; and Salvatore Baccaloni, bass 
Local singers who also took part i 
the season’s activities included Ernes 
tina Garfias, Belem Amparan, Betty 
Fabila, Cristina Trevi, Concha de los 
Santos, Ana Maria Feuss, Robert: 
Silva, and Carlo Morelli, all member: 
of the Opera Nacional of the capi 
tal city. 
Standard Repertoire 

A popular repertoire was offered 
Verdi was represented by Aida, Rigol 
etto, and La Forza del Destino; Ros 
sini by I] Barbiere di Sevilla; Puc 
cini by La Bohéme; and Bizet by 
Carmen. The musical directors were 
Guido Picco, Eduardo Hernandez 
Moncada, and Salvador Ochoa, with 
Carlos Diaz DuPont in charge of 
the staging. The chorus was that of 
the Opera Nacional, and the cos- 
tumes and scenery were loaned by 
the National Institute of Fine Arts. 

Another operatic endeavor of note 
was the foundation of a tiny experi- 
mental group at the British Institute 
of Cultural Relations, which as- 
tounded Mexico City aficionados with 
a stunning production of Benjamin 
Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera. The 
young British conductor Geoffrey 
Hancock was responsible for orga- 
nizing the group and for triumphing 
with a work of undeniable technical 
difficulties. Mexicans, British, and 
Americans made up the excellent ama- 
teur cast. The opera was given on 
Dec. 2 in the Teatro Aguileon — 
a Mexican premiere. 

The provincial city of Guadalajara, 
center of the first great fair of 
Jalisco during the month of December, 
enjoyed a number of outstanding cul- 
tural events in recent days. On Dec. 
9 an operatic program consisting of 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi was warmly 
received by the local public, as was 
an evening of dance on Dec. 8 pre- 
sented by the Ballet Nacional. 

—Prccy Munoz 


Carmen Jones To Be Seen 
In CinemaScope Film 


Hottywoop. — Carmen Jones, the 
adaptation from Bizet’s Carmen by 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, will be pro- 
duced and directed for Fox films by 
Otto Preminger. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Columbia University Chorus, of which 
he is conductor, and to Marilyn Mil- 
ler, oboist, who was the accomplished 
soloist in this performance. The work 
was inspired by the anonymous seven- 
teenth-century English poem that de- 
scribes the pathetic begging of Mad 
Tom, one of the many patients who 
were let out of the overcrowded 
asylum of Bethlehem, or Bedlam as 
it was known, to roam the countryside 
in search of food and clothing. The 
poignant oboe recitatives, the use of 
the percussion to suggest the clanking 
of chains, and the beating of a tam- 
bourine bring vivid dramatic color to 
the score. The vocal writing is ex- 
pert and the harmony ingenious; alto- 
gether Tom o’Bedlam is an admirable 
work, emotionally expressive and mu- 
sically original. 

Mr. Bacon’s Five Fables are taken 
from a set of twelve, set to texts by 
himself and by John Edmunds. They 
are moderately amusing in their com- 
ments upon musical and human 
foibles, and the musical background 
is brightly conceived. But neither the 
words nor the music are sufficiently 
clever to call for performance on a 
program of this sort. 

Technically speaking, the work of 
the Collegiate Chorale throughout the 
concert was superb. But Mr. Shaw 
did not capture much of the dramatic 
power of Bach’s Magnificat, which 
was sung in drab, though precise, 
fashion. The soloists were Florence 
Kopleff, contralto; Louise Natale, so- 
prano; Thomas Pyle, baritone; Doris 
Okerson, contralto; and Thomas 
Motto, tenor. The New Music Quar- 
tet accompanied the Byrd carols sensi- 
tively ; and the orchestra performed its 


tasks well. Both Mr. Shaw and his 
singers were at their best in the Av- 
shalomov composition. —R. S. 


Little Orchestra Repeats 

Berlioz L'Enfance du Christ 
Little Orchestra 

Scherman, 


Thomas 
Daven- 


Society, 
conductor. Mary 
port, contralto; Leopold Simoneau, 
tenor; Martial Singher, baritone; 
Donald Gramm, bass. Choral Art So- 
ciety, William Johnson, director. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 16: 
L’Enfance du Christ........... Berlioz 


Geniuses have a way of confound- 
ing dogmatists by creating "8 orks that 
they are not supposed to be able to 
conceive, according to the accepted es- 
timations of their personalities and 
capabilities. Such a work is the ora- 
torio L’Enfance du Christ by Hector 
3erlioz, one of the purest, most trans- 
parent, and intimate religious works 
imaginable. Delicate in scoring, abun- 
dant in melody, simple in design, this 
little masterpiece is sufficient answer 
to the conception of Berlioz as a mu- 
sical Behemoth. 

When Thomas Scherman revived 
this unaccountably neglected work a 
few seasons ago, he was rewarded by 
an enthusiastic public response. This 
year, the third time he has presented 
it, the large audience was obviously 
enchanted, and in many _ instances 
somewhat surprised, by the music. 
The soloists had sung their roles un- 
der him before, and the performance 
was vocally and instrumentally admir- 
able. Miss Davenport was heard as 
La Sainte Marie; Mr. Simoneau, as 
Le Récitant and Un Centurion; Mr. 
Singher, as Le Saint Joseph and 
Hérode; and Mr. Gramm, as Poly- 
dorus and Le Pére de Famille. The 
Choral Art Society lived up fully to 
its name with singing of exemplary 
beauty of tone, balance, and clarity of 
diction. —R. S. 


Bruno Walter Returns 
To Philharmonic-Symphony 


New 


York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, 


Bruno Walter conducting. 


January 1, 1954 





Erica Morini 


Bruno Walter 


Erica Morini, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 17: 
Variations on a 


fiolin Concerto; 


Theme by Haydn; 
Symphony No. 3 
Brahms 


I cannot imagine a more musically 
satisfying experience than hearing the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
play Brahms under Bruno Walter, or 
a warmer and more inspired perform- 
ance of the Violin Concerto than 
Erica Morini’s. This concert was the 
first of Mr. Walter’s series with the 
orchestra this season, and the men 
rose to greet him. Throughout the 
evening, they made it plain that they 
were offering him not only their skill 
but their devotion. In the concerto, 
the soloist, the orchestra, and the con- 
ductor were all animated by the same 
spirit, so that this thrice-familiar 
music sounded as fresh as if it had 
been composed yesterday. 

Mr. Walter’s conception of Brahms 
is much more heroic than it used to 
be. Gone are the lingering phrases, 
the sentimental exaggerations in 
which he used to indulge. One always 
accepted these touches because his 
fundamental feeling for the music 
was so deep, so healthy, and so musi- 
cally right. His interpretations have 
not lost their warmth or tenderness; 
but he achieves a sounder balance be- 
tween Brahms the musical thinker, 
the heir of Bach and Beethoven, and 
Brahms the romantic dreamer, the 
melancholy child of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Haydn Variations were played 
with a buoyance that did not obscure 
their contrapuntal richness. Seldom 
does one hear the final passacaglia so 
eloquently interpreted. In the con- 
certo Miss Morini combined tremen- 
dous vitality and virtuosic sweep with 
the most spontaneous feeling. The 
exquisite beauty of her tone, the mar- 
vels of finger and bow in her per- 
formance were completely blended 
into the musical structure so that they 
seemed inevitable. She played a 
cadenza by Hugo Heerman in the first 
movement that is not as good as 
Joachim’s but well worth an occasion- 
al hearing. The finale was electrify- 
ing; soloist and orchestra tore into the 
music not in a brutal way but with 
fiery abandon. No more than the open- 
ing bars of the Third Symphony were 
needed to show that Mr. Walter was 
going to conduct a performance mem- 
orable for its grandeur, its bold 
sonorities, and searching imagination. 

—R. S. 


Morini Undaunted 
By Performance Mishap 


The broadcast program of the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony on Dec. 
20, conducted by Bruno Walter, either 
was new for the week—Beethoven’s 
Prometheus Overture, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 39, and Brahms’s Academic 
Festival Overture—or it was news- 
worthy — Erica Morini’s A string 
snapped midway in the first movement 
of the Brahms Violin Concerto. Mil- 
lions of radio listeners heard Miss 
Morini’s mishap, her prompt recovery 
and the tremendous applause that was 
her reward. To those present in Car- 
negie Hall, her absolutely unruffled 





composure was incredible to behold. 
The Concerto was not interrupted, 
even for an instant. A split second 
after her string gave way she reached 
for the instrument proffered by John 
Corigliano, concertmaster, who in 
turn exchanged violins with another 
member of the orchestra. While Miss 
Morini continued as if nothing un- 
toward had occurred and Mr. Walter 
kept everyone else busy, the soloist’s 
Stradivarius was restrung and handed 
to Mr. Corigliano. A moment before 
she was about to begin the exacting 
Hermann cadenza, Miss Morini _ re- 
turned the borrowed instrument, re- 
trieved her own, and finished the 
movement in a blaze of brilliance. 
Then she went on to give one of the 
most exciting performances I have 
ever heard from this impeccable artist 
The remainder of the afternoon was 
a pleasure, too, in the familiarly 
gemittlich manner of Mr. Walter. 
—J. L 


Guido Cantelli Opens His 
Sixth NBC Symphony Season 


NBC Symphony, 
conducting, Carnegie 


Guido Cantelli 
Hall, Dec. 20: 


School for Scandal 

e Barber 
aniie .... Bettinelli 
York perfe rmance) 


Overture to The 
Inve nzione .. 
First New 


Excerpts from Le Martyre de Saint 
EL town, coe-em ke Debussy 
Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2 Ravel 


Guido Cantelli has returned for his 
sixth consecutive season with the 
NBC Symphony, and on the evidence 
his star is more ascendant than ever 
The opening concert of his cur 
rent series confirmed further that this 
most promising of the younger con 
ductors will, in time, justify entirely 
the confidence reposed in him. As 
yet, his phenomenal stick technique 
has the paradoxical effect of divesting 
certain scores of their inherent char 
acter in the interests of orchestral 
virtuosity. Too, and this is perhaps 


more complimentary than carping, 
he so plants his impress on favorite 
lesser vehicles that they are imbued 
with qualities that make them seem, 
for the moment, more worth hearing 
than they did before or do after- 
wards. In the latter connection, a case 
in point was the diaphanous De 
bussy music. Mr. Cantelli has offered 
it here before, and it is a continuing 
wonder that he is able to suffuse it 
with such vibrant life; to experience 
it at his hands is to feel that it is 
noble indeed, but one remembers, an 
hour later, only that it was a re- 
markable demonstration of conduc- 
torial skill. The Ravel performance 
was, in a way, magnificent, but again 
the unfoldment was so precisely ma- 
chined that one was more impressed 
than exhilarated. The Barber Over 
ture was perfectly tooled. Of the In 
venzione by Bruno Bettinelli, a lushly 
lyrical little essay for strings, it 
might be said that the patent had 
been taken out long since, by Racl 
maninoff among others J. 1 


Italian Opera Program 
Opens Waukesha Season 


Waukesha Syn 
Weber, conductor, 
opened its seventh season with an 
evening of Italian opera, assisted by 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
Opera Company. One half of the pre 
gram was devoted to a performance 
of Puccini's I] Tabarro, in which the 
orchestra shared the stage with a set 
ting by Willis Guthrie, of ( erect ol 
lege. Listed among the soloists ap 
pearing in the four remaining concerts 
of the orchestra’s season are Fran 
Schumacher, winner of last 
year’s Waukesha Symphony competi 
tion for voung 


\WAUKESHA.—The 
phony, Milton 


cesco 


Wisconsin pianists 
On May 18, the orchestra will be 
joined by an a cappella choir in 
Carpenter's Songs of Faitl 
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(Continued from page 14) 

from score inhibits the performer. 

Mr. Horszowski’s Chopin playing 

was beyond description. The magical 
scale passages in the final Presto 
which flit back and forth like moths 
before a flame will, as he played them, 
haunt the memory. 
haunt the memory. —R. K. 


Vienna Academy Chorus 
Town Hall, Dec. 13 (Debut) 


The Vienna Academy Chorus, heard 
for the first time in New York on 
this occasion, was founded in 1946 and 
owes its name to the fact that its 
twelve members are graduates of the 
Vienna Academy of Music. Singing 
under the direction of its founder, 
Ferdinand Grossmann, the group re- 
vealed itself as a highly trained pre- 
cision choir. The ensemble tackled 
music in a great variety of styles, 
from Gallus’ Hodie Christus natus est 
and Lotti’s Crucifixus to Virgil 
Thomson’s Kyrie and Randall Thomp- 
Alleluia. Bach’s Singet dem 
Herrn, Kodaly’s Szekler Klage, Hinde- 
mith’s Liederbuch, the Tragische 
Geschichte of the Austrian composer 
Anton Heiller, and Bruckner’s Os 
Justi, also included, indicate the scope 
of the program. In all instances the 
performances were refined, very mu- 
sicianly, very intimate, and stylistically 


son’s 


apt. In such a program the remark- 
able beauty of Virgil Thomson’s 
Kyrie came as something of a revela- 
tion 

W. F. 


Virtuosi di Roma 
Town Hall, Dec. 13, 5:30 


The Virtuosi di Roma returned to 
Town Hall under auspices of the Con- 
cert Society of New York. The pro- 
gram was all Vivaldi and included the 
Concerto in D minor for Oboe and 
Strings, Concerto in D major for 
Viola d’Amore and Strings, Concerto 
in A major for Strings, and the Con- 
certos of the Seasons for Strings with 
Violin Obbligato. 

The thirteen men of this ensemble, 
under the direction of Renato Fasano, 
are such fine musicians and live up 


to their rather grandiose title so con- 
sistently that the reviewer is left stu- 
pified and with almost nothing to say 


beyond the simple statement that their 
work is perfection of its kind. One 
can mention the effortless technique 
and the exquisite tone of the individ- 
ual players; the complete, almost spir- 
itual entente among them; the un- 
erring balance and blend of the sec- 
tions; the wonderous sense of period 


and style in the music they play, par- 
ticularly the old music in which they 
specialize. But these are merely 


phrases that do not begin to convey 
the impact of the actual performance. 
One is transported to a kind of musi- 


cal paradise where everything is good 


and right and nothing amiss could 
even be contemplated. 

Note should be made of the solo- 
ists whose playing fully sustained the 
reputation of the group for consum- 


mate artistry—Renato Zanfini, oboe; 
Renzo Sabatini, viola d’amore; Luigi 
Ferro and Guido Mozzato, violins. 


Messrs. Ferro and Mozzato alternated 
in the obbligato parts of the four Sea- 
sons concertos. The audience was 
large and, of course, worshipful. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14 


Nathan Milstein, in his best form, 
played a recital that was of absorb- 
ing interest from start to finish. His 
complete technical mastery of the vio- 
lin and its tonal resources, his keen 
ear for accurate and impeccable in- 
tonation, and his superb musicianship 
came to the fore in his masterly per- 
formance of the Bach Sonata in A 
minor for violin alone. He played the 
florid opening Grave with a good deal 
of rhythmic freedom, yet never 
allowed it to become vague and form- 
less as it often does in less competent 
versions. His performance of the 
Fugue was a marvel of clarity and 


tonal beauty, and the pervasive 
warmth of his singing tone in the 
Andante was as compelling as any 


tone could be. 

Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, as the 
violinist played it, was on a par with 
the Bach—beyond cavil. Technically it 
was flawless and on the interpretative 
level it left nothing to be desired. 
Even in the most tempestuous pages 
of the opening and closing movements, 
Mr. Milstein’s tone never lost its 
silken lustre. Artur Bals: um’s perform- 
ance of the piano part in the sonata 
was equally polishe« 1 and luminous. 

In his Paganiniana, a set of varia- 
—_ for violin alone on the Paganini 

Caprice in A minor, Mr. Milstein ex- 
hausts the virtuoso display possibilities 
of the violin in much the same way 
Liszt and Brahms did that of the 
piano. Needless to say, this he tossed 
off as though it were child’s play. 

K. 


Seymour Lipkin, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 15 


Seymour Lipkin, making his sec- 
ond Town Hall appearance since he 
won the coveted Rachmaninoff Award 
in 1948, offered in the program Bach's 
Toccata in C minor, Haydn’s Sonata 
in A flat (Peters No. 8), Beethoven’s 
Eroica Variations, Stravinsky’s 
Etudes Op. 7, Schubert’s Moments 
Musicaux, and Prokofieff's Third 
Sonata. 

The young pianist did his best play- 
ing in this recital in the Prokofieff 
and Stravinsky items, music for which 
he showed a definite affinity and which 
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Nathan Milstein 


Seymour Lipkin 


gave him an opportunity to display 
his flair for brilliant virtuosity. The 
opening pages of the Prokofieff were 
dashed off with a compelling and ter- 
rific drive, the tones he drew from 
the instrument here were clangorous 
without being arsh. The cantabile 
section he delivered with a cool, clear 
singing tone, limpid and lovely. The 
Third Stravinsky Etude (Andantino) 
was likewise notable for its persuasive 
lyricism, while the familiar Fourth, in 
F sharp, was a whirlwind of vivid 
and glittering coloration under per- 
fect control. Mr. Lipkin gave a con- 
vincing performance, too, of the 
Beethoven Variations. He solved all 
the technical problems and_ missed 
none of the ironic twists of phrase 
that Beethoven scattered throughout 
the work, nor was he afraid to be a 
bit gruff here and there, as in the 

Quattro and in the more robust of 
the variations. R. K. 


Harpsichord Quartet 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 15 


As usual this superb ensemble — 
Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord; Claude 
Monteux, flute; Harry Shulman, 
oboe; and Bernard Greenhouse, cello 


were at pains to mingle the new 
with the old. In the latter category, 
with various members taking part, 
were the Bach Trio Sonata No. 1 in 


C, Rameau’s Piéces de clavecin en 
concert, Louis Couperin’s Piéces de 
violes et de clavecin, and Handel’s 
Concerto a quatre in D. Also familiar, 
at least to an extent, were five of Vir- 
gil Thomson’s delightful dimen- 
sional Portraits (Nicolas de Chate- 
lain, Mary Widney, Kirk Askew, 
Georges Hugnet, and Max Kahn) 
played in solo settings by Miss Mar- 
lowe. Heard in premiere were Theme 
and Changes by Paul Des Marais, for 
harpsichord alone, and three Tientos 
(Essays) by Carlos Surinach, for 
harpsichord aa harp), English horn 
and timpani. George Gabor was _ the 
timpanist. Both works were written 
this year, and both are dedicated to 
Miss Marlowe. 

Des Marais built his mechanistic 
piece on an undistinguished sequence 
of widely spaced two-tone fragments 
redolent of the Shostakovich Fifth 
Symphony. The subsequent mutations 
may have been well worked out on 
paper, but their aural substance was 
tedium compounded. There were sug- 
gestions of Prokofieff and Rieti in the 
more blithe moments; still there was 
at least one rather original if some- 
what eerie bit of tic-toc persiflage, and 
the composer showed a keen ear for 
the inherent register colors. Mr. Suri- 
nach’s derivative but extremely clever 
little evocations had an air of tongue- 
in-cheek about them. The opening 
Tiento de Queva might have been a 
spoof of the Tunisian section in 
Ibert’s Escales. There were tastes of 
Rimsky- Korsakoff, with just a_dash 
of bitter spice, in the ensuing Tiento 
de Pena. The closing Tiento de 
Alegria, ontensibly in bolero rhythm 
(which was frequently broken), came 
off very well indeed. At least it left 
the audience laughing; presumably it 
was meant to. —j.L. 


Joseph Fuchs, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 16 

Joseph Fuchs’s recital was an epi- 
tome of both suave professionalism 





Joseph Fuchs 


Guiomar Novaes 


and intellectual distinction. Nothing 
happened that was arbitrary, meritrici- 
ous, or left to chance. The program 
itself was a pleasure. There were two 
small, wonderfully attractive pieces by 


Mozart; the Chaconne from artita 
in D minor by Bach; Sonata No. 2, 
in A major, Op. 28, by Roussel; three 


Caprices by Paganini; and Sonata No. 
9, in A major, Op. 47, by Beethoven. 
All of these performances were elab- 
orately detailed, powerfully phrased, 
and the Bach and Beethoven pieces 
were, as well, rather bold and inno- 
vative in architectural emphasis. It 
was playing from the mind as well as 


from the heart, and I suppose that to 
mean nothing more (or less) than 
sterling musicianship. 
W. F. 
Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 19, 3:00 
The fact that Guiomar Novaes is 


one of the most distinguished pianists 
in the world today little of a 
secret that Town Hall was packed to 
the doors for this recital, and many 
of the critics stayed for the encores. 
She began her program with Siloti’s 
arrangement of an Organ Prelude in 


is so 


G minor by Bach, in which the regis- 
ters of baroque organ are ingeni- 
ously suggested by the keyboard dis- 
tribution of the voices on the piano. 
This in itself was a memorable 
demonstration of the art of piano 
playing. Couperin’s La Tendre Nan- 
ette was exquisitely colored, with 
every ornament as clear as a cut dia- 


mond. In the Daquin Hirondelle Miss 
Novaes achieved miracles of legatis- 
simo passage work at an impossible 
tempo, but I should have preterred 
a sharper rhythmic delineation. Her 
playing of Mozart’s Rondo in A minor 
made one realize to the full how this 
astounding work looks back to Bach 
and forward to Chopin and the ro- 
mantics. 

In Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, 
Op. a No. Zz Miss Novaes followed 
his instructions about the pedalling 
of the recitative passages in the first 
movement, with fascinating results. 
She spun the arabesques around the 
melody of the Adagio faultlessly ; and 
her playing of the finale was rhyth- 
mically intoxicating. A Chopin group 
led to one of the most imaginative, 
original, and tonally prismatic per- 
formances of Schumann’s Carnaval 
one could hope to hear. Needless to 
say, there were many encores 


—R. S. 


Oratorio Society of New York 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 19 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 


now in its 8lst season, presented 
Handel’s Messiah for the 130th time 
in this concert. It was given com- 
plete, with Rhian Daniel, soprano; 
Jean Handzlik, contralto; Howard 
Jarratt, tenor; and Andrew White, 
bass, as the capable soloists. Bruce 


Prince Joseph presided at the harpsi- 
chord, and George William Volkel 
was the organist. Under the Bide ee 
guidance of Alfred Greenfield, the so- 
ciety’s regular conductor, this per- 
formance of Messiah, like last year’s, 
was an inspiring one, particularly 
from the standpoint of the choral 
singing, which was always well bal- 
anced, tonally splendid, and rhythmic- 
ally exciting. Noteworthy, too, was 
the sustained beauty of tone and the 
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fervor of Mr. Jarratt’s singing in the 
tenor arioso Behold and see if there 
be any sorrow. Equally expressive, in 
its unaffected simplicity, was Miss 
Daniel’s delivery of the soprano air 


He shall feed his flock. 


Trapp Family Singers 
Town Hall, Dec. 19, 5:30 


For many of us the Christmas sea- 
son always includes a Trapp Family 
concert. Not only do the Trapps im- 
part to these events a feeling of in- 
timacy with their audiences, but their 
programs are invariably chosen with 
the finest taste. This year, Franz 
Wasner, musical director of the fam- 
ily, again included Peter Warlock’s 
Corpus Christi on the program, which 
would have been enough in itself to 
bring a confirmed Warlockian like 
myself to the concert. Another high- 
light of the afternoon was the singing 
of Mr. Wasner’s delightful arrange- 
ment for voices and instruments of 
the French carol Bring Your Torches. 

The recorder ensemble playing of 
members of the family is oor r fea- 
ture of these concerts to which one 
always looks forward. This year they 
performed four sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century German dances: Tanz 
und Nachtanz, by Valentin Haus- 
mann; Couranta, by Johan Staden; 
and Pavana and Tanz, by Melchior 
Franck. “Little” Johannes Trapp, who 
is now taller than his mother, played 
the elaborate recorder obbligato to the 
Introduction and Aria, Augelletti, che 
cantate, from Handel’s opera Rinaldo, 
which was sung by Virginia Farri. 
Miss Farri and Donald Meissner have 
replaced members of the Trapp Fam- 
ily who no longer are touring with the 
group. The concert, the first of two, 
ended with the customary group of 
carols sung beside a large Christmas 
tree. 


American Album of Familiar Music 
Town Hall, Dec. 20, 5:30 


After some fifty appearances in 
cities across the country, the package 
attraction known as the American Al- 
bum of Familiar Music, a production 
of the Concert. Theatre, Ltd., came to 
New York for a private showing at 
Town Hall. On hand were the artists 
familiar to those acquainted with the 
popular radio program of the same 
name — Vivian Della Chiesa, whose 
voice has lost none of its color, and 
only a little of its flexibility, over the 
years; Earl William, tenor, who of 
the male contingent carried away all 
honors; Michael Roberts, who made 
substantial contributions as the bari- 
tone of the ensemble; the Henchmen 
and the Album orchestra, conducted 
by Gustave Haenschen. A few operatic 
excerpts (from Carmen), a number 
of well-chosen show tunes, spirituals, 
and other favorites made for a thor- 
oughly ingratiating program, with the 
three vocal soloists hitting their stride 
in the Hill of Dreams, from Song of 
Norway. It was unfortunate, however, 
that Mr. Haenschen miscalculated the 
hall’s acoustics and frequently allowed 
his orchestra to inundate the singers 
and the instrumental soloists, Ernest 
Ulmer, pianist, and Oliver Colbentson, 
violinist. 


Constantine Callinicos, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 20 (Debut) 


Constantine Callinicos revealed con- 
siderable technical and musical com- 
petence in his New York recital debut. 
The New York-born pianist, who has 
also worked as accompanist, conduc- 
tor, and arranger, centered his pro- 
gram around Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
major, Op. 28; and also played Bach's 
French Suite in G major; a Brahms 
group; and items by Liszt, Shosta- 
kovitch, and Debussy. Although all 
the player’s performances were sound 
in conception and approach, his de- 


January 1, 1954 


livery of Debussy’s La Puerta del 
Vino was notable for fluency of 
rhythm, and his interpretation of 
Shostakovich’s Prelude No. 5 showed 
particularly admirable digital dexter- 
ity. On the whole, though, aside from 
moments in Liszt’s Sonetto 104 del 
Petrarca, there was little of the color, 
grace, and subtlety that make for dis- 
tinguished pianism. 


A. B. 


OTHER EVENTS 


The New York University Glee 
Club, directed by Alfred M. Green- 
field, appeared in its 24th annual con- 
cert at Town Hall on Dec. 11, in 
collaboration with the Radeliffe 
Choral Society, (. \Vallace Wood- 
worth, director. The program offered 
the first New York performances of 
works by Henry Leland Clarke, Al- 
len Sapp, Claudio Spies, and Mabel 
Daniels . . . The following evening 
at McMillin Theatre, Jacob Avshalo- 
mov ied the Columbia University 
Chorus in Handel's oratorio The Tri- 
umph of Time and Truth. Soloists 
were Charlotte Holloman, Peggy 
Warth, Joan Bruckheim, Walter Car- 
ringer, and John Robert Dunlap ‘ 
The City Symphony gave the first 
concert of its 28th season, at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory on Dec. 13. Franz Bibo con- 
ducted. The Cantata Singers were 
heard in an all-Bach program on Dec. 


17 under the direction of Alfred 
Mann. Helen Boatwright, Belva 
Kibler, William Hess, and Paul 
Mathen comprised the quartet of 
vocal soloists. The concert was given 
at St. Michael’s Church. .. At Town 


Hall the Welch Chorale, of St. Philip 
Neri Church, was led by its founder, 
James B. Welch, in a program of 
early and contemporary Christmas 
music. . . The Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Glee Club, directed by Ruth 
Douglass, sang a Christmas program 
at Town Hall on Dec. 18. Instru- 
mental pieces were played by Robert 
Conant, harpsi ‘hordis t, and Roger 
Simonds, cellist. . . The National 
Association for American Compos- 
ers and Conductors commemorated 
the 82nd birthday of its founder, the 
late Henry Hadley, with a concert at 
Town Hail, also on Dee. 18, which 
featured the first performance in New 
York of Carlos Salzedo’s Eight 
Dances for Harp, played by the com- 
poser. The program also included 
three works by Hadley. Wolfgang 
Edward Rebner and Wayne Barlow 
were the two composers represented 
in the second Composers 
Forum concert, at McMillin Theatre 
on Dec. 19. . . The Interracial Fel- 
lowship Chorus was presented by the 
Interracial Music Council at Hunter 
College on Dec. 20, in a Christmas 
program that included the first per- 
formance of three medieval Hebrew 
songs by Judith K. Eisenstein. The 
chorus was directed by Harold Aks. 


season's 


San Antonio Celebrates 

. . 

Air Age Anniversary 

San Anton10o.—The Air Force cen- 
ter celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of powered flight in a big way, with 
special performances of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s Airborne Symphony by the 
San Antonio Symphony, conducted by 
Victor Alessandro, on Dec. 17 and 18. 
The Texas-born actor Zachary Scott 
served as narrator, and the chorus 
was made up of cadets from Lackland 
Air Force Base. The initial perform- 
ance, and the ceremonies preceding it, 
were recorded for broadcast over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company on Dec. 19. 

In the San Antonio Symphony's an- 
nual Max Reiter Memorial Concert, 
on Dec. 11, the orchestra was joined 
by the University of Texas Singers, 
the Southwest Texas A _ Cappella 
Choir, and a quartet of soloists com- 





The Trapp Family singers and instrumentalists, with Father Wasner, their 
director, at the virginal. 


prising Uta Graf, Claramae Turner, Hieronymus, pianist natos, 
Lloyd Thomas Leech, and Mack Har- violinist; and Martha McCory, cel 
rell for a performance of Mendels list) and the ¢ saoiien baritone Mar- 
sohn’s Elijah. Mr. Reiter, the orches- ley Meridith. The Quartetto Italian: 
tra’s founder, died three years ago played an exquisite program on Oct 


On Dec. 5, the orchestra’s sixth 27 under the auspices of the San An 


James Yani 


subscription concert offered the wo rld tonio Chamber Music Society Ar 
premiere of Normand Lockwood's _ interesting concert by the Pro Music: 
Magnificat, for soprano, chorus, and Antiqua of Brussels, « “ 11, was 
orchestra. Ann La Fratta and_ the presented by the same scamnieut I 

Trinity University Choir, Don Will- HELEN SEAGEI 


ing, director, participated in the per- 
formance under the composer’s direc- 
tion. In the same program Yehudi 
Menuhin was heard as_ soloist in 


Worcester Hears 
Concert in the Round 


works by Bach and Mozart WorRcESTER, MAss. - W orcester’s 
Another first performance during Little Symphony, conducted by Harr 
the San Antonio Symphony’s fall sea Levenson, was heard in a concert-ir 


son was that of Clifton Williams’ A the-round program on Dec. 4. Some 
Southwestern 


Overture, which was one had a clever idea, and it worke 
included in the orchestra’s third sub- The stage of Tuckerman Hall is to 
scription program on Novy. 13. Guest small for a good-sized orchestr: . 
artists thus far have included Toshiya Mr. Levenson’s ensemble was place 
Eto, Jean Casadesus, and a a of in the middle of the hall with seats 
local musicians—Ariel Hall, harpist; arranged on all four sides. The cor 
Karl Leifheit, pianist; Leopold La cert was made possible through the 
Fosse, violinist; and Robert Sayre, peration of Local 143, FM 
cellist, all orchestra personnel means of a grant from the Musi 

Other concerts in recent months in- Performance Trust Fund of the Re 
clude those of the Allegro Trio (Bess cording Industry JoHN F. Ky 





Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895 George Howerton, Dean 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Lecture by Aaron Copland 
The eminent American composer will 


8:15 in Lutkin Hall, open 


to the public without ch 


Midwinter Conference on Church Music 


For church organists and choir directors, February 15 and 16 in Lutkir 
Hall. Guest lecturer and recitali 


fee, $2.00. 


t will be E. Power Biggs. Registrati 


Opera Workshop 
A full-scale performance of Sister Angelica, by Giacomo Puccini, ar 
Cahn Auditorium 
$1.00. 


Prima Donna, by Arthur Benjamin will be presented in 
February 26 at 8:15. Tickets: $2.00 and $1.50; 


tudent 


Chamber Music Project 


ortunities for students interested ir 


Northwestern offers exceptional opp 


chamber music, including a course in Chamber Music Ensemble which 
a part of the regular curriculum, and two series of programs by the Fine 


Arts Quartet and the Northwestern University Chamber Music Society. 
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Evanston Illinois 
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“Poetic and often evocative. 
Played with his customary mu- 
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“Gifted artist . . . 
claimed.” 
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“Pianist of Greatness.” 





Violinist 
warmly ac- 





—Detroit Free Press 
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“Triumphant master of the key- 
board.” 


—C. Durgin, Boston Globe 
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Metropolitan Opera 





(C ontinued from page 9) 

three acts in a short-notice substitu- 
tion for Jussi Bjoerling. Mr. Hay- 
ward rushed to the opera house to 
replace the indisposed Mr. Bjoerling, 
who during the first act was fighting 
a losing battle with a two-week-old 
chest cold. 

The substitution was announced by 
David Pardoll, executive production 
manager of the Metropolitan, after 
the curtain had fallen on the Ker- 
messe scene of Act I. Mr. Bjoerling’s 
physician had declared that the tenor 
was unable to continue after having 
completed the act under difficulties to 
allow time for his successor to arrive. 

Mr. Hayward, who entered the 
opera company in 1945 as a winner of 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air, had never sung Faust before 
but had attended rehearsals and had 
worked in the role with the stage di- 
rector, Peter Brook. He has appeared 


regularly in minor roles and, at the 
close of the season last April, sang 
his first Alfred in Die Fledermaus. 


In 1952, he appeared as Rinuccio in 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 

Other principals in this performance 
were Victoria de los Angeles, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, Mildred Miller, Thelma 
Votipka, Lawrence Davidson, and 
Giuseppe Valdengo, who sang his first 
Valentin of the season. Pierre Mon- 
teux, who saw that Mr. Bjoerling was 
having difficulty during the festival 
scene with a few extreme notes that 
ordinarily would have been easy for 
him, was again the conductor. 


Pelléas et Mélisande, Dec. 23 


Victoria de los Angeles sang the 
role of Mélisande for the first time 
anywhere in this performance of De- 
bussy’s exquisite opera. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that this brilliantly 
gifted vocalist would sing the music 
beautifully, but any possible doubts as 


to her dramatic comprehension and 
stylistic grasp of the part were 


quickly dispelled by one of the warm- 


est, most graceful, and subtle char- 
acterizations that the Metropolitan 
stage has seen in many a day. She 


looked slender and girlish; she moved 
like a dancer; and she captured a 
myriad of nuances of text and situa- 
tion that revealed a study not only of 
Debussy’s music but of Maeterlinck’s 
play. 

One of the highlights of the per- 
formance was that moment in Act IV 
when Mélisande appears by the foun- 
tain in the park to say farewell to 
Pelléas, and, still out of breath, utters 
his name. Miss De los Angeles put a 
world of meaning into that simple 
word. Nor shall I forget her marvel- 
ous singing of the passage at the 
tower window in Act III as_ she 
combs her hair. But perhaps her finest 
achievement was in the last act. Its 
tragic pathos, all the more moving for 


Debussy’s understatement of it, was 
realized to the full in her singing 
and acting. Every phrase fell into 


place like the brush stroke of a great 
painter. In future performances, Miss 
De los Angeles should sing out a bit 
more in the quieter passages, 
voice did not always carry through 
the orchestra. But this performance 
as a whole was the work of a magni- 
ficent singer and a deeply sensitive 
actress. Subtlety is not something to 
which we are accustomed at the 
Metropolitan but it was here. 
Nicola Moscona sang the role of 
King Arkel for the first time this sea- 
son. His performance had dignity, al- 
though he might have done even more 
with the famous phrase, “Si j’étais 
Dieu’, and with the consoling human- 
ity of the old king in the last act, 
when he alone has the courage to 
look into the future. Otherwise the 
cast was familiar, with Theodor 
Uppman, as Pelléas; Martial Singher, 


for her 


as Golaud; Martha Lipton, as Gene- 
vieve; Vilma Georgiou, as Yniold; 
and Lubomir Vichegonov, as_ the 
Physician. It was a delight to enjoy 
once again Pierre Monteux’s conduct- 


ing of this miraculous score. —R. S. 
ll Trovatore, Dec. 25 
From the end of the first scene, 


smartly sung by Nicola Moscona, the 
Ferrando, and the chorus, to the end 
of the third act this was an interest- 
ing but generally unrewarding per- 
formance of Il Trovatore. The sub- 
sequent intermission was greatly ex- 
tended because a backstage elevator 
carrying chorus men got stuck be- 
tween floors. The opera eventually had 
to go on without the unfortunate 
choristers (later freed), and the 
chorus in the Miserere sounded weak 
and distant because of the missing 
men. 

Whether or not the accident put the 
principal singers on their mettle, the 
final act was a rousing one, excitingly 
sung. Zinka Milanov, the Leonora, 
produced some ravishing pianissimos 
in D’Amor sull’ali rosee and sang 
very movingly in the Miserere and 
brilliantly in the ensuing duets with 
Ettore Bastianini, the Di Luna. 

Mr. Bastianini, making his first ap- 
pearance in the role at the Metro- 
politan, had apparently been too 
nervous earlier in the evening to do 
himself justice. During the fourth act, 
when he sang and acted freely, he re- 
vealed himself as potentially one of 
the best baritones in the Italian wing 
to come along in quite a while. He 
had a big, open voice of considerable 
beauty, and he sang accurately and 
with much style. Still in his twenties, 
he carried his handsome figure ex- 
tremely well; if his acting was still 
on the negative side, it was never 
false. 

Elena Nikolaidi, in her seasonal bow 
at the Metropolitan, also took the 
role of Azucena there for the first 
time. The contralto’s intelligence as 
an artist was always apparent in her 
restrained portrayal of the vengeful 


gypsy, and her singing was musically 
admirable if without the full fire, 
force, and bigness usually associated 


with the role. In the less passionate 
music of the prison scene she came 
into her own with some truly lovely 


singing. Kurt Baum’s Manrico was 
characteristically uneven in vocal 
quality, offering some fine phrases 


and one good high C. Fausto Cleva 
sometimes drove the performance a 
little hard, but otherwise he conducted 
with his customary sure command of 
the score. x: x 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


In addition to the performances re- 
viewed above, the Metropolitan’s 
fourth and fifth weeks brought the 
season’s second performances of II 
Trovatore, on Dec. 8; La Traviata, 


’ 


on Dec. 11; and La Forza del Destino, 
on Dec. 14; the fourth performance 
of Le Nozze di Figaro, on Dec. 16; 


the second Carmen, with Nadine Con- 
ner making her first appearance this 


year as Micaéla, on Dec. 18; a 
matinee performance of La Boheme, 
the season’s fourth, on Dec. 19; and 
in the evening the second Don Gio- 


vanni, a benefit for the Yeshiva Uni- 
versity Women’s Organization. In the 
last named, Lisa Della Casa was seen 
in her first Donna Elvira at the 
Metropolitan, and George London in 
the title role for the first time this 
season. The casts were otherwise un- 
changed from previous performances. 
The pre-Christmas week opened on 
Dec. 21 with the season’s fourth 
Rigoletto, which was followed by the 
third La Traviata, in which Giuseppe 
Valdengo sang his first Germont of 


the season. The Christmas Eve 
performance of La Bohéme, the fifth, 
listed two firsts of the season— 


Nadine Conner as Mimi and Frank 
Valentino as Marcello. Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with a familiar cast, was the 
broadcast opera on the afternoon of 
Dec. 26. 


Edinburgh Attendance 
Sets Record in 1953 


Lonpon.—Attendance at last sum- 
mer’s Edinburgh Festival reached a 
record high with a total of 72,863 
visitors. Of these 7,015 came from 
the United States and another 1,998 
from Canada. Altogether there were 
18,100 overseas visitors, 3,700 more 
than in 1952. 

Lined up for the 1954 festival are 
two leading British orchestras, the 
Hallé and the Philharmonia, as well 
as the Danish National Radio Orches- 
tra and the Hamburg Radio Sym- 
phony. Theatrical programs will in- 
clude a season by the Comédie Fran- 
caise and a first run of the Old Vic 
production of A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream that is to tour the United 
States next fall. 
Plans for next season’s Glynde- 


bourne Opera undertakings at Edin- 
burgh include performances of Ros- 
sini’s Le Comte Ory, to be conducted 


by Vittorio Gui, and revivals of 
Ariadne aut Naxos and Cosi Fan 
Tutte. 

The Glyndebourne Festival itself, 


to be held from June 10 to July 27, 
will offer a new production of Ros- 


sini’s The Barber of Seville ; Gluck’s 
Alceste; Strauss’s Aria d ne auf 
Naxos, in the later version, together 


with a new staging of Busoni’s Ar- 
lecchino; Mozart’s Don Giovanni; 
and Stravinsky’ s The Rake’s Prog- 
ress. 


New Jersey Orchestra 
Opens 34th Season 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Plainfield 
Symphony opened its 34th season with 
a concert on Nov. 23 under its new 
conductor Walter Piasecki. Virginia 
Fox was soloist in Mozart’s D major 
Concerto for Flute. The symphony 
society is currently working on a 
budget that will make possible an art 
center, of which the orchestra will be 
the hub. 
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Madrid Season Revolves Around 


Weekly Concerts of Orquesta Nacional 


By ANTON10 IGLESIAS 


Madrid 
LTHOUGH two recitals by the 
Age German pianist Wilhelm 
Kempff were perhaps the sum- 
mit of Madrid’s musical season, the 
concerts of the Orquesta Nacional at 
og Palacio de la Musica continued to 
be the focus of the musical life of 
Spain’s capital. The Friday evening 
and Saturday morning programs have 
become traditional in the musical sea- 
son. 

Ten of its current concerts were 
conducted by its musical director, 
Ataulfo Argenta. Besides works of 
the traditional orchestral repertoire, 
we have heard music by Zoltan Ko- 
daly, Henry Barraud, Stravinsky 
(Spanish premiere of the Symphony 
in Three Movements), Winfried 
Wolf, Jésus G. Leoz, Goffredo Pe- 
trassi (premiere of the Second Con- 
erto for Orchestra), Oscar Espla, 
and Ernesto Halffter. 

Soloists included the American 
nianist Leon Fleisher, who played 
ranck’s Symphonic Variations and 
iszt’s Second Concerto; the Spanish 
arpist Nicanor Zabaleta ; and other 
anish and French artists. 

\n unforgettable concert devoted to 
Schumann and Wagner was led by 
e German conductor Carl Schuricht. 


St 


Sergiu Celebidache, Giinter Wand, 
and Jean Martinon each conducted 
twice. 


The Orquesta Sinfénica de Madrid 
Orquesta Arbés) continued its Sun- 
ay morning concerts. Among. the 
nductors were the young Italian 
‘ierino Gamba; the Spanish com- 
oser Estéban Vélez, who conducted 
his suite Galaica; the Swedish Sten 
Ake Axelson, who introduced an over- 
ture called Soria’s Star by Franz 
Berwald; Hugo Balzer, the orches- 
tra’s honorary conductor, who pre- 
senied all of Beethoven’s symphonies ; 
and Heinz Unger. Julius Katchen, 
American pianist, was one of the 
soloists. 


American Sponsorship 


The Casa Americana of the United 
States Embassy in Madrid has held 
several interesting musical gatherings, 
presenting the new chamber orchestra 


Agrupacion de Solistas Espafioles, 
and organizing public recitals by 
American artists such as Patricia 


Connor, soprano; Leslie Frick, mezzo- 
soprano; Stanley Weiner, violinist, 
who was accompanied by Edwin Bilt: 
cliffe; and Helen Phillips, soprano. 

The Italian Institute of Culture of- 
fers recitals or lectures, making 
known here the music of Italy, and a 
valuable musical exchange between 
Spain and France has been developed 
by the French Institute. 

In a series of lectures and concerts 
conducted by the Conservatory of 
Music of Madrid, the most important 
events have been the performance by 
the Vegh Quartet of the six quartets 
of Bela Bartok and a lecture-recital 
by César Pérez Reohenat, music in- 
spector of the Ministry of Education 
in Havana, on Joaquin Nin Castel- 
Janos. 

\ntonio Fernandez-Cid, music critic 
of the newspaper ABC, devoted three 
sessions to The Piano in Spanish 
Contemporary Music and four to 
Half a Century of Spanish Music 
through Lieder. Gonzalo Soriano, 
Pianist, and Carmen Pérez Durias, 
Soprano, illustrated the lectures. Span- 
ish culture was the subject of two 
talks by Federico Sopefia, with works 
of Joaquin Rodrigo interpreted at the 
piano by the composer. Consuelo 
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Rubio, soprano, gave the premiere of 
Jesus Leoz’s Six Songs on texts 
from A. Machado; Carlota Martin, 
Mexican pianist, gave a recital; and 
Pedro d’Andurain, Chilean violinist, 
was heard in a concert for the Span- 
ish Musical Youth. 

A demonstration of Spanish musical 
folklore was given at the Tenth Na- 
tional Competition of Choirs and 
Dances of the Seccién Femenina. 
Raymond Trouard and Julius 
Katchen, pianists; the Jubilee Sing- 
ers; the Agrupacién Nacional de 
Musica de Camara; Andres Segovia; 
and Nicanor Zabaleta also appeared 
in programs. 


Keilberth Conducts 
At Stockholm Opera 


StocKHOLM.—Sold-out houses and 
ringing enthusiasm met Joseph Keil- 
berth in his first appearances as con- 
ductor of the Stockholm Opera, in 
November. His repertory included the 
Ring cycle, with three separate per- 
formances of Die Walkiire, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, and Aida. 

Fresh tempos, well-balanced dy- 
namics, and above all a crystalline 
clarity marked each of his perform- 
ances. His appreciation for the sing- 
ers on stage was such that not a tone 
or syllable was ever drowned by or- 
chestral effects. Among the high spots 
were his renderings of the water 
music in Das Rheingold and the Erda 
scene in Siegfried. 

The splendid all-Swedish casts in 
the Wagner works were familiar, with 
the exception of Anna-Greta Sdder- 
holm, who appeared as Gutrune in 
Gétterdimmerung. Joel Berglund, ap- 
pearing after an interlude of several 
Wotan in 


years, took the part of | 
Walkiire, giving a magnificent and 
richly nuanced portrayal. It is re- 


grettable that his duties as general 
manager of the opera house prevent 
him from devoting himself fully to 
his remarkable achievement as a sing- 
ing actor. 

Outstanding performances were 
given by Birgit Nilsson as Sieglinde 
and as a_ thoroughly captivating 
3riinnhilde in Siegfried. Set Svan- 
holm’s singing of Siegfried in Gétter- 
dammerung was no less than a sen- 
sation, ranking above all his previous 
accomplishments here. Brita Hertz- 
berg was at her best as Briinnhilde in 
Walkiire but considerably less than 
that in G6otterdammerung. Leon 
Bjorker sang powerfully and acted 
with authority as Hagen, Hundig, and 
Fafner. Sigurd Bjérling was in ex- 
cellent voice as Wotan in Rheingold 
and as the Wanderer in Siegfried, and 
Gésta Bjorling deserves special praise 
for his finished interpretations of the 
Mime parts. The cultivated staging 
was by Harald André. 

A revival of Faust, with new stag- 
ing by Georg Hartmann, was pre- 
sented on Oct. 22 with a youthful and 
partly inexperienced cast. “First time” 
was added to six names in the pro- 
gram, one of which was that of Stig 
Westerberg, the conductor, who of- 
fered a knowing interpretation of the 
score. 

Most successful of the new vocal 
artists was Ingeborg Kjellgren, who 
sang Marquerite. Her well-developed 
soprano had a certain instrumental 
luster that was very charming. The 
voice carried well, and her soft pianis- 
simos in the higher register were skill- 
fully produced. At a later perform- 
ance the role was taken by Hjordis 
Schymberg, who delivered a touching 
portrayal. 

Mr. Berglund appeared a couple of 
times as Mephistopheles. His vocal 


refinement and his amazing plasticity 
as an actor were evident at all times. 
Sigurd Bjérling’s realization of the 
same part was dull and stiff by com- 
parison. The director’s conception of 
Valentin, sung by Hugo Hasslo, made 
him more virile and less sentimental 
than usual. The soft and beautiful 
mezzo-soprano of Kerstin Meyer was 
heard in the role of Martha. 

INGRID SANDBERG 


Community 


(Continued from page 7) 
auditorium, and the Community group 
was treated to a preview of a dance 
attraction that will be made available 
to Community Concerts for the 1954- 
55 season at this recital. The company 
was well received, and Miss Boris’ 
performance in pz articular was a high- 
light of the recital. 

The annual Christmas party got un- 
der way at 4 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 12, and was conceded by 
all to be one of the most popular in 
many years. Those in attendance at 
this gathering, in addition to the Com- 
munity Concert executives and repre- 
sentatives, were the officers and direc- 
tors of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment and a substantial representation 
of the artists themselves. 

The conference period terminated 
on Sunday, Dec. 13, when the entire 
group attended three brilliant concerts 
—two at Town Hall, by the Vienna 
Academy Chorus in the early after- 
noon and by the Virtuosi di Roma at 
a later hour. A buffet supper was held 
at the Blue Ribbon Restaurant, and 
this was followed by an outstanding 
performance of the Guard Republican 
Band of Paris that same evening in 
Carnegie Hall. 

This conference period was one of 
the most successful and inspiring, and 
it is expected that the practice of 
holding the first week of the confer 
ence outside New York will be con 
tinued. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
To Give Benefit Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Three special con- 
certs will be presented in the new year 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
benefit of the orchestra's 


pension 
foundation. The series will include a 
concert conducted by Andre Kos- 


telanetz on Jan. 11; another with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting and 
Zinka Milanoy as soloist on March 
7; and a “first chair” concert on 
April 12 in which nine first-desk men 
will appear as soloists under Mr 
Ormandy’s direction. 


Steelworkers Sponsor Concerts 
By Pittsburgh Symphony 


Canton, PENNA. — The Pittsburgh 
Symphony, conducted by William 
Steinberg, will be heard in two con 
certs at Memorial Auditorium here on 
Jan. 5 under the sponsorship of the 
United Steelworkers of America, ClO 
The proceeds will be turned over to 
the Canton Symphony 
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Yew Music Reviews 





By Rosert SABIN 


Dietrich-Schumann-Brahms 
Violin Sonata Published 


For many years, readers of biog- 
raphies of Schumann and Brahms 
have noted mention of the so-called 
F-A-E Sonata for Violin and Piano 
and wondered what it sounded like. 
The work was finally published in an 
edition critically revised by Erich 
Valentin and Otto Kobin in accord- 
ance with the manuscript, and it is 
now available from C. F. Peters Cor- 
poration. 

3e it said at once that this sonata 
is an eloquent work well worthy of 
performance, apart from its great his- 
torical interest. In 1853, Joseph 
Joachim, the great violinist and inti- 
mate friend of Brahms and Schu- 
mann, was to give a concert in Diis- 
seldorf under Schumann’s direction. 
Schumann suggested to his pupil Al- 
bert Dietrich and to Brahms that the 
three of them should write a point 
sonata in honor of the occasion. The 
notes F-A-E, which provide the basic 
thematic material for the movements 
by Dietrich and Schumann and which 
were used by Brahms in the finale of 
his F minor Piano Sonata, are taken 
from the first letters of Joachim’s 
motto, Frei Aber Einsam (Free But 
Lonely). 

On Oct. 28, 1853, the day after the 
concert, Joachim played a F-A-E 
Sonata at sight, with Clara Schumann 
at the piano. He had to guess each 
composer in turn—no very difficult 
task, for the mark of each is very 
distinct on the music. 

The opening movement by Dietrich 
is naturally quite Schumannesque in 
its harmonic coloration and figuration, 
but it has a flavor of its own and re- 
veals a genuine talent. Dietrich Jater 
had a distinguished career as a con- 
ductor and composer. The second 
movement, a restless Intermezzo by 
Schumann, is fascinating; its three 
pages are surcharged with emotion. 

Curiously, the scherzo of the sonata, 
marked Allegro by Brahms, is the 
least impressive of the four move- 
ments. It has something of the stiff- 
ness and thematic mannerisms of the 
early piano sonatas. Schumann’s finale, 
for all its discursiveness and peculiar 
writing for the violin, is profoundly 
eloquent music. Schumann composed 
movements to replace those written 

Dietrich and Brahms, but these, as 
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far as I know, are still unpublished. 
It would be interesting to have them 
to compare with the original joint 
version. This sonata should be per- 
ieamed, and the interpreters should 
let the audience guess the composer of 
each movement, as Joachim had to. 


Prophetic Chamber Work 
By Charles Ives Issued 


The Unanswered Question, a work 
for chamber orchestra composed by 


Charles E. Ives in 1908, is amaz- 
ingly prophetic. Even today, judging 


from the score, this music is as dar- 
ing in its sonorities as it is in its 
wild harmonic freedom. Yet, like all 
of Ives’s music, it has a compelling 
sincerity about it. In a characteristic 
note, the composer gives a description 
of the eight-minute work and some 
advice about performance. 

Strings, playing ppp, represent “The 
Silences of the Druids—Who Know, 
See and Hear Nothing,” The trumpet 
intones “The Perennial Question of 
Existence”, but the hunt for “The 
Invisible Answer” is “undertaken by 
flutes and other human beings” who 
become gradually faster and louder 
and are to be permitted to play some- 
what in an impromptu way. I quote 
these passages not to make fun of the 
music, but to show how utterly origi- 
nal it is and how fresh is the spirit 
that went into it 

The work is scored for four flutes 
(of which the third and fourth may 
be replaced by oboe and clarinet) ; 
trumpet (or English horn, or oboe, or 
clarinet) ; and strings. It looks so in- 
teresting on paper that one longs to 
hear it in performance. The score is 
issued by Southern Music Publishing 
Company 


Classical Songs 
And Arias Issued 


Songs and arias from operas and 
oratorios by Handel, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn have been issued in 
legible and well-printed editions by 
Novello and are available from H. W. 
Gray in New York. They include 
Handel’s As When the Dove, from 
Acis and Galatea, for soprano; Hence, 
Iris, Hence Away, from Semele, for 
contralto; Farewell, Ye  Limpid 
Springs, from Jephtha, for soprano; 
TIT Know That My Redeemer Liveth, 
from Messiah, for soprano; and O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?, 
from Semele, for soprano; Haydn's 
On Mighty Pens, from The Creation, 
for soprano: and In Native Worth, 
from The Creation, for tenor; and 
five airs from Mendelssohn’s Elijah: 
Hear Ye, Israel, for soprano; If With 
All Your Hearts, for tenor; O Rest 
in the Lord, for contralto; Lord God 
of Abraham, for bass; and, Is Not 
His Word Like A Fire? for bass. 


A Manual for Marching 
For Directors and Students 
Quick-Steps To Marching by Jack 
H. Mahan is a manual for marching 
units so arranged that it can serve as 
a guide to directors and as a handbook 
for self-instruction for students. It 
includes sections devoted to com- 
mands; stationary positions and move- 
ments for the individual; marching 
positions and movements for the in- 
dividual; marching positions and 
movements for the organization; basic 
marching maneuvers; hints for inspec- 
tion; a marcher’s creed; and a list 
of terms. The booklet is issued by 
Carl Fischer. 


MacDowell Piano Piece 
In Various Arrangements 


The perennial popularity of Edward 
MacDowell’s piano piece To a Wild 
Rose, from the Woodland Sketches, 
is attested by the publication of a my- 
riad of new arrangements of it by 











First Performances in New York Concerts 


Choral Works 


Avshalomov, Jacob: Tom O’Bedlam (Col- 
legiate Chorale, Dec. ) 
Fables 


acon, Ernst: Five With Music 
(Collegiate Chorale, Dec. 15) 

Clarke, Henry Leland; Primavera (Rad- 
cliffe-NYU Glee Clubs, Dec. 11 


Daniels, Mabel: / Night in Bethlehem 
(RadcliffeNYU Glee Clubs, Dec. 

Eisenstein, Judith K.: Three Medieval 
Hebrew Songs (Interracial Fellowship 
Chorus, Dec. 20 

Sapp, Allen: A Birthday Piece for A. T. D. 
(Radcliffe-NYU Glee Clubs, Dec. 11) 

Spies, Claudio: Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, 
from Mass in F (Radcliffe-NYU Glee 
Clubs, Dec. 11) 


Operas 
Bucci, Mark: The Dress; Sweet Betsy 
from Pike—A Satire (Music by Ameri- 


cans, Dec. 8) 


Orchestral Works 


Bettinelli, Bruno: Invention (NBC Sym- 
phony, Dec. 20) ; : 
Bloch, Ernest: Sinfonia Breve (New York 

Philharmonic-Symphony, Dec. 10) 
Songs 
Bucci, Mark (arr.): Five folk tunes: Cindy; 


I’m on My Way to Zion; Ev’ ry Night 
When the Sun Goes In; I Wonder as I 
Wander; Little Biack Train (Music by 
Americans, Dec. 8) 


Concertos 
Bliss, Arthur: Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra (revised 1950) (Little 


Orchestra Society, Dec. 14) 


Keyboard Works 


Bartok, Bela-Sandor, Gyorgy: Intermezzo 
interrotto, from Concerto for Orchestra 
(Gyorgy Sandor, Dec. 9) : 

Des Marais, Paul: Theme and _ Changes 
(1953) (Harpsichord Quartet, Dec. 15) 

Rebner, Wolgang Edward: Studies in In- 
tervals (Composers Forum, Dec. 19) 


Harmonica Works 


Benjamin, Arthur: Concerto for Harmonica 
and Piano (Larry Adler, Dec. 8 

Milhaud, Darius: Suite for Harmonica and 
Piano (Larry Adler, Dec. 8) 


Chamber Works 


Barlow, Wayne: Piano Quintet; Triptych 
for String Quartet (Composers Forum, 
Dec. 19) 

Imbrie, Andrew: String Quartet No. 2 


(Musicians’ Guild, Dec. 7) . 
Rebner, Wolfgang Edward: Inventions for 

Two Trumpets: ‘ariations for Brass 

Quintet (Composers Forum, Dec. 19) 


Salzedo, Carlos: Eight Dances for Harp 
(NAACC concert, Dec. 18) 
Surinach, Carlos: Tientos (Essays) 1953 


(Harpsichord Quartet, Dec. 15) 





Carl Fischer. It is available in solo 
arrangements with piano canine 
ment for the following instruments: 
violin, viola, cello, flute, clarinet, E 
flat alto saxophone, B flat tenor saxo- 
phone, B flat cornet (baritone-treble), 
and trombone (baritone-bass). It has 
also been arranged for the following 
ensembles: string trio (violin, viola or 
cello, and piano), string quartet, clari- 
net quartet, string orchestra, orches- 
tra, and band. Incidentally, the piece 
is also available as MacDowell wrote 
it, in an edition by Maxwell Eckstein, 
who has also made an easy version. 


—R. S. 
List of American Works 
Issued by ASCAP 
American Symphonic Music in the 


ASCAP Repertory, performed by 
orchestras in the period between 1948- 
1952 inclusive, is a list that will be of 
use to conductors and of interest to 
music-lovers in general. A few works 
composed by nonmembers were in- 
cluded because they were published 
in the catalogues of ASCAP_ pub- 
lishers; and some works by members 
of ASCAP published by nonmembers 
of ASCAP were listed because they 
are available under the — society's 
license. The list is published by 
ASCAP (American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers) 575 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Two Norwegian Cities 
Increase Concert Lists 


Osto.—Although the fall concert 
season in Oslo has been slacker than 
usual, the towns of Trondheim and 
Bergen show increasing musical activ- 
ity. Trondheim, a town of only 60,- 
000 inhabitants, has a symphony or- 
chestra of nearly sixty musicians 
under the excellent leadership of the 
young conductor Finn Audun Oftedal. 
The orchestra gives some twenty con- 
certs a year. Among the soloists this 
fall were Kirsten Flagstad, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, and Elise Cserfalvi. 
(Fourteen of the orchestra’s person- 
nel also form the very popular Cham- 
ber Orchestra of Trondheim, which 
has contracted to play twenty con- 
certs for the Norwegian Broadcast- 
ing Company.) 

Musical life in Bergen was given 
great impetus by the festival held 
there for the first time last June. 
The Hungarian conductor Carl Gara- 
guly, formerly with the Stockholm 
Symphony, worked wonders with the 
Bergen orchestra, which gives about 
35 concerts a year, exclusive of the 
festival program. Prominent among 
the soloists listed for this season are 


Jan Smeterlin, Ida Krehm, Bronislaw 
Gimpel, Mischa Elman, Ilona Stein- 
gruber, Irmgard Seefried, and the 
promising young American contralto 
Mattiwilda Dobbs. 

Odd Griiner-Hegge, regular con- 
ductor of the Oslo Symphony, has 
been assisted by a number of visiting 
conductors this fall. Eugene Ormandy 
opened the season with a splendid 
performance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and another American, 


Dean Dixon, stayed in Oslo for a 
fortnight to conduct five concerts. 
Rafael Kubelik will make his first 


appearance here later in the season. 

As for soloists with the Oslo or- 
chestra this fall, Nathan Milstein has 
been heard in fine renderings of 
works by Lalo and Brahms; the 
American pianist Leon Fleisher had a 
great success with concertos of 
Beethoven and Rachmaninoff; and 
Julius Katchen offered a_ splendid 
reading of Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto. 

The most spectacular, and most 
surprising, success thus far was that 
of Nelly Shkolnikova, a young Rus- 
sian violinist who has not yet finished 
her studies at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. She appeared in Oslo with a 
group of Soviet artists who were 
sent on a goodwill tour of Norway. 
Though she is very young, her mu- 
sical maturity was impressive, and in 
Bach’s G minor Sonata for solo vio- 
lin and in an extremely difficult sonata 
by Ysaye, she revealed a superb tech- 
nique. 

Of American artists, the conductor 
Dean Dixon and the soprano Ellabelle 
Davis made the greatest impression 
here. Both have visited Norway reg- 
ularly in past years. Also from over- 
seas were the pianists Thomas Brock- 
man and Philippa Schuyler and the 
soprano Inez Bull. 

—BorrE QuAMME 


Opera Society To Give 
Premiere of Gluck Work 


The American premiere of Gluck’s 
Paris and Helen, and performances of 
Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra and Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas (with Jennie 
Tourel as Dido), will be presente 
in a subscription series at Town Hal 
by the —s an Chamber Opera So 
ciety on Jan. March 10, and April 
12. Among = soloists the society 
will present, in addition to Miss Tou- 
rel, are Lucine Amara, Gloria Lane, 
Mariquita Moll, Jon Crain, Laurel 
Hurley, and Salvatore Baccaloni. Ar- 
nold U. Gamson will conduct the or- 
chestra and chorus. The society’: 
director is Allen Sven Oxenburg. 
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Composers Connor 





The Louisville Orchestra, Robert 
Whitney, conductor, has announced 
the names of ten additional composers 
whose works will be performed in 
its commissioning project series be- 
ginning Jan. 2. Bernard Wagenaar, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Karol Rathaus, 
George Perle, Paul Creston, Halsey 
Stevens, and Gian Francesco Mali- 
piero have been commissioned at 
$1,200 each to write orchestra works, 
and three students receive awards of 
$500 each. These are Sgt. Paul Nel- 
son, of the United States Military 
Band at West Point, a student at Co- 
lumbia U Iniversity ; Paul Ramseier, a 
native of Louisville, now living in 
New York; and Keith Whittmeyer, a 
graduate student at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. 


Douglas Moore has been commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of age 
ress to write an orchestral work < 
a tribute to the bicentennial of (¢ eon 


jia University, whose music depart- 
vent he heads. Other American com- 
posers on the list of winners of the 


‘oundation’s annual commissions are 
Andrew Imbrie, Elliott Carter, and 
Ulysses Kay. A commission has also 
‘one to Harold Saeverud, of Norway. 
Ernest Bloch's commissioned work, 
Sinfonia Breve, has already been per- 
ormed by the Cleveland Symphony 
ind the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Moore has also been com- 
missioned by the Central City Opera 
Association in Denver to write an 
pera on the story of “Baby Doe” 
labor, wife of the silver miner, who 
ended her days as a recluse in a moun- 
tain shack Virgil Thomson has 
been invited to write the incidental 
music for Ondine, the Giraudoux 
fantasy, which opens in New York 
next month. 
. . . 


The Austrian composer Theodor 
Berger has written a symphony on 
commission from the Berlin RIAS 
Radio. The work is based on themes 
by Schubert and commemorates the 
composer’s death 125 years ago... 
\ new opera by Boris Blacher, Ab- 
strakte Oper No. 1, received its first 
performance at Mannheim on Oct. 
7. 

Eleazar de Carvalho, conductor of 
the Brazilian Symphony, led the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in Villa-Lobos’ sym- 
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MUSIC FROM PARSIFAL 
by Richard Wagner 
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phonic poem Madona in guest appear- 
ances on Dec. 25 and 26. 

. . oe 
Howard 
gave the world 


The National Symphony, 
Mitchell conducting, 
premiere of Spencer Huffman's 
Fourth Symphony in Baltimore on 
Nov. 17. . . William Sprigg's Mary- 
land Portraits in Contrast, which won 
the recent contest sponsored by the 
3altimore Symphony, was performed 
by the orchestra under Massimo Frec- 
cia on Dec. 16... Guy Fraser Harri- 
son led the Oklahoma City Symphony 
in the first performance of Richard 
Willis’ First Symphony on Dec. 6... 
Donald Wiley's Neighborly Gesture, 
for flute and orchestra, was played for 
the first time on Dec. 14 by the Chat- 
tanooga Philharmonic under Joseph 
Hawthorne Paul Doktor and 
Felicia Ryber gave the first American 
performance of Kurt George Roger's 
Irish Sonata, for viola and piano, at 
the Phillips Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., on Dec. 28. 

Dimitri Shostakovich's Tenth Sym- 


phony received its first performance 
on Dec. 17 by the Leningrad Phil 
harmonic, according to the Moscow 


radio . . . An oratorio by Nevit Ko- 
dalli, Atattirk-Oratorio, written in 
connection with the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the Turkish leader’s de ath, 
was performed at the State Opera in 
Ankara on Nov. 9 under the direction 
of Hans Horner. 
. o . 

Percy Grainger has been awarded 
£500 ($1,400) from the estate of the 
late Rogre Quilter, who died Sept. 21. 

The second annual concert in mem- 
ory of Frank Le Forge to be presented 
by the New Jersey State Federation 
of Music Clubs will be a program on 
Jan. 31 at the Griffith Auditorium in 
Newark devoted to contemporary 
American music. The works sched- 
uled for performance are Marion 
Bauer's Trio Sonata, Op. 47; Isadore 
Freed's Fantasy for Violin and Pi- 
ano; Eldin Burton's Sonatina for 
Flute and Piano; Charles Haubiel's 
Sonata for Cello and Piano; Ceeily 
Lambert's Piano Sonata; and songs 
by Ruth Bradley and Gena Blans- 
combe. 


Menotti Opera Makes 
Television History 


If it were not an augury, 
was not, it was at least a 
irony that the very first 
color telecast in history was not a 
variety show or a horse melodrama 
but an opera—the fourth annual 
Christmastide production of Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors by the 
NBC Television Opera Theatre, on 
Dec. 20, sponsored by Hallmark greet- 
ing cards. 


which it 
delicious 
commercial 


Authorization for color television 
had been awaited from the Federal 
Communications Commission for 


months. As a precaution, the 
mark program was only one of sev- 
eral that had been made ready for 
the “millennium”, and when the long 
overdue word came through unexpect- 
edly on Dec. 17, the opera happened 
to be the next on the list of dually 
prepared shows. Very few of the mil- 
lions who viewed Amahl saw it in 
color, of course, because the number 
of privately owned color sets is in- 
finitesimal. 

An invited audience of 


Hall- 


New York 


critics had an opportunity to see 
Amahl in both black-and-white and 
color. Each of the little cells at the 
Center Theatre was provided with two 
receivers, side by side. The contrast 
really was stunning, so much so that 


were odious. Every tint 
and shade of Eugene Berman’s beau- 
tiful settings were reproduced glow- 
ingly. and John Boxer’s costumes were 
dazzling in their regal splendor. Mu- 


comparisons 


sically, as before, the performance was 
first-rate. The familiar cast included 
sill McIver in the title role, Rose- 
mary Kuhlmann as the Mother, Fran- 
cis Monachino as the Page, and An- 
drew McKinley, Leon Lishner and 
David Aiken as the Three Kings. 
Thomas Schippers conducted. 


Contests 


NAUMBURG COMPETITION. Auspices: 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation. Open to pianists, vio- 


@ a 





linists, violists, cellists, and singers 
between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty who have not already had a 
New York recital reviewed by the 
press. Award: debut recital at 
Town Hall during 1954-55. <Ad- 
dress: 130 W. 56th St., New York 
19 


TAMIMENT Music AwArp. Auspices: 
Tamiment Institute. For an original 
string quartet composition. Award: 
$500, and performance at the Tami- 
ment chamber-music festival in 
June. Deadline: April 1. Address : 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3. 

. . 
Two American composers were 
among the eleven winners in the in- 
ternational competition for orchestral 


works held in Brussels last month. 
They were Alvin Efler, of Battle 
Creek, Iowa, who won the fourth 
prize, which has a cash value of @&,- 


000 francs ($1,200) ; and James My- 
ron Cohn, of New: ark, N. J., who re- 
ceived the ninth prize worth 25,000 
francs ($500). First prize in the con- 
test, honoring Queen Elizabeth of Bel 
gium, was won by Michel Spisak, now 
living in France Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos has consented to serve as one 
of the judges in the Taminent Insti- 
tute’s quartet composition contest 
listed above. 


Kansas City Hears 
Honegger Oratorio 


Kansas City. — The Kansas City 
Philharmonic, under Hans Schwieger, 
opened its holiday season with a per- 
formance of Honegger’s King David 
on Dec. 8 and 9. Mack Harrell served 
as narrator, and Leona Scheunemann, 
Elinor Warren, and Davis Cunning- 
ham took other roles, with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Chorus. 


solo 


Dates Set For 
Geneva Competition 


GENEVA.—The international 


Sessions Is Elected 
To American Academy 


member of the 
Arts and Letters 
has been elected to 
Academy and, at the 
age of 39, is believed to be the first 
to have received this honor prior to 
the age of 45. With a life member- 
ship limited to fifty, election to the 
Academy designates each nominee as 
a creative artist whose works are most 
likely to achieve a permanent place in 
American culture. Sessions, who was 
assigned to the chair in the Academy’s 
meeting room formerly held by the 
late Albert Spalding 


g, is now prt 
of music at Princeton 


Roger Sessions, a 
National Institute of 
for fifteen years, 
the American 


stesso! 


Naftzger Award Auditions 
To Be Held in March 
WICHITA, 


Symphony 


Young 


KAN The Wichit 
will hold its Naftzger 
Artists’ Audition on March 
20, 1954. Vocalists and instrumental- 
ists, under the age of 23 and enrolled 
in Kansas colleges and universities, 
will be eligible. Entry blanks may be 
secured by writing the orchestra's 
offices at 213 S. Water, Wichita, not 
later than March 1, The award car- 
ries a stipend of $200; other awards 
of $100 each have been announced. 


Soprano Receives 
Grinnell Scholarship 


Detroir.— Maxine Ni 


rman, 2l-year- 
old pape, has been awarded the 
1953 Grinnell Scholarship, presented 


through the co-operation of the De 
troit Grand Opera Association. Miss 
No rman received the $2,000 prize dur- 


ing an intermission of the New York 
City Opera’s Nov. 16 performance of 
La Bohéme, which closed its annual 


season here. She is a senior at the 
New England Conservatory of Music 


Vienna Chamber Choir 
Wins in Rome Competition 


Rome.—The Vienna Chamber Choir, 
under Reinhold Schmidt, has won first 


prize at the choir competition held 
here recently. One of 25 participating 
choirs from twelve countries, the 
Vienna choir received the gold medal 
for liturgical music donated by Pope 
Pius XII and the silver cup donated 
by the president of the Italian Re 


public. 


Schubert Opera Fragments 
Heard in Vienna 





' compe- VIENNA The overture to Schu 
tition for musical artists (Le Con- bert’s unfinished opera  Sakuntala, 
cours International d’Exécution Mu- based on the Indian legend, was per 
sicale), held annually in Geneva, will formed for the first time last mont! 
take place from Sept. 20 to Oct. 3 to celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
this year. Prizes will be awarded to the composer's death. Vocal frag 
singers, pianists, violinists, flutists, and ments of the work, the drafts for 
woodwind ensembles (trios, quartets, which date from 1820, were performe 
or quintets). by the Jung-Wien choir 
Fie Songs by GEORGE CORY 
Four settings of British Poets 

1. The night will never stay—Forjeon $.25 

2. Requiescat—Wilde 35 

3. A child's thought of God—Browning ; 50 

4. Daisy's song—Keafts 75 


publishers & i 


25 W. 45th St., 





ask for Handel's “Wedding Song" 
from Ptolemy 
(.50) at your dealer—perfect for church 
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Books 


New Biography 
Of a Contemporary American 





Aaron Copranp. By Arthur Berger. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. 120 pp. Musical illustrations. 
1953. $3.50. 

RTHUR Berger’s book on Cop- 
land is so interesting one wishes 

“vi had written more exhaustively. But 

Mr. Berger was wise in saying ex- 

actly what he had to say and stopping 

instead of padding out the volume. 

There is more useful material in this 

study than there is in many a “defini- 

tive” biography, bulging with anec- 
dotes, useless background, and other 
extraneous observations. 

Part One is devoted to Copland the 
man, Part Two discusses the music, 
and the book closes with a list of 
works, giving the dates of comple- 
tion, first performance, and publisher ; 
a list of recordings, including the 
years in which they were released; a 
list of articles and books by Copland; 
a selected bibliography of articles on 
and references to Copland; and an in- 
dex. 

In Part One, Mr. Berger tells us 
approximately what the composer 
himself and others have told us about 
his life. As far as it goes, this bio- 
graphical study is excellent. As Mr. 
Berger points out, “music is deeply 
involved in Copland’s life—and not 
only his music but musical activity in 
general. In this sense, he differs from 
the nineteenth-century Romantic 
whose life was deeply involved in his 
music, and whose loves and personal 
sorrows bear on specific musical pas- 
sages, and thus must be recounted.” 
This is a neat way of avoiding a 
searching analysis of the composer’s 
life and personality, but Mr. Berger is 
probably right that it is better to con- 
centrate on Copland’s musical evolu- 
tion and his relation to the American 
musical scene as a whole. For Cop- 
land is the sort of artist of whom 
Emerson and Whitman would have 
approved, simple, modest, democratic, 
with a great love of people and a 
quiet dignity and pride in his calling 
far more impressive than any type of 
arrogance 


Much Objective Analysis 


Sometimes Mr. Berger allows his 
own convictions and artistic predilec- 
tions to color too strongly his criti- 
cism of Copland, but this is an en- 
dearing feature of a book that con- 
tains much objective analysis. In the 
section devoted to Copland’s appeal 
to a wider public, for example, Mr 
Berger remarks: “The vein of optim 
ism and patriotic sentiment, formerly 
confined to Rotarians and conserva- 
tive artists, became the thing in the 
ranks of the avant-garde, and even 
composers who were unaware of the 
sociological origins fell in line, re- 
sponding to what they thought was a 
purely creative trend. In their cries of 
America I love you, beating their 
breasts, they sometimes outdid the 
Rotarians. Copland has never gone to 
this extreme, but came precariously 
close to it in Lincoln Portrait.’ 

Now it is true that appeal to popu- 
lar and facile sentiment can be a 
danger to artists, a crutch upon which 
they should not lean, but is it fair to 
assume that Copland and other dis- 
tinguished artists were veering in this 
direction and not expressing sincere 
artistic convictions, brought about by 
the world crisis and a need to speak 
out to the people? To take an in- 
stance from a related field of art, 
American Document was not one of 
Martha Graham’s greatest dance 
works, but I believe that she was re- 
sponding to a creative trend and to a 
need of the times in composing it. 
And surely neither Graham nor Cop- 
land can be bracketed with the “Ro- 
tarians and conservative artists” ! 


Especially stimulating 1s Mr. Berg- 
er’s analysis of Copland’s musical 
evolution in terms of his works, in 
Part Two. He takes the famous Piano 
Variations of 1930 as a focal point. 
(It was no accident that this work 
inspired Graham to her revolutionary 
dance solo, Dithyrambic, of 1931.) As 
Mr. Berger puts it: “This was one of 
those instances when what J: ucques 
Maritain calls a ‘new type-analogy of 
the beautiful’ seemed to have been re- 
vealed to us—namely, a new way of 
rearranging existing musical materials 
to make ‘the brilliance of form 
shine upon matter’, ‘a new adaptation 
of the first and eternal rules, and even 
the use of viae certae et determinatae 
not hitherto employed, which are at 
first disconcerting’.” 

Mr. Berger also discusses jazz in- 
fluences upon Copland, the composer’s 
“declamatory style”, his use of folk 
music, the rehabilitation of the triad 
and Copland’s method of chord-build- 
ing, Copland’s Hollywood ventures, 
and his general creative trend. To 
those who know Copland’s music well 
this book will bring food for thought 
and reconsideration, and to those who 
do not know his music it will serve as 
a valuable guide and incentive. 


Hurok Discusses 
Dancers He Has Known 


S. Hurok Presents. By S. Hurok. 
New York: Hermitage House. 336 
pp., illustrated. 1953. $4.50. 


iS THIS amusingly outspoken book 

a man who has had a lifetime of 
dealings with dancers tells of the 
tribulations, the excitement, and the 
abiding satisfaction it has brought 
him. Some of the most pungent pages 
deal with other impresarios, with 
whom Mr. Hurok had many a tussle 
He has also given his personal impres- 
sions of the great artists with whom 
he has come into contact. 

In 1946 Mr. Hurok published an 
interesting autobiography, called Im- 
presario. At that time, he tells us, 
several people urged him to write an- 
other book about the dance and bal- 
let organizations he had managed. But 
he felt that the time was not ripe. In 
fact, he says that “if it had been done 
at that time, it would have been called 
To Hell With Ballet!” In the inter- 
vening seven years Mr. Hurok has 
regained an optimistic feeling about 
ballet and he remarks that “the rea- 
sons for this change of heart and at- 
titude will be apparent to the reader”. 

Certainly the outlook today is more 
cheerful than it was then, although 
Mr. Hurok ends his book with the 
admonition that “it is only through 
governmentally subsidized theatres, or 
one type of subsidy or another, that 
ballet, opera, music, the legitimate the- 
atre may become a living and _ vital 
force in the everyday life of the 
American people, may belong to the 
masses, instead of being merely a 
place of entertainment for a relatively 
small section of our population”. 


Mr. Hurok has dedicated this book 





“to the United States of America: 
whose freedom I found as a youth; 
which I cherish; and without which 


nothing that has ‘been accomplished in 
a lifetime of endeavor could have 
come to pass”. In a brief prelude to 
the volume he tells of his childhood 
in Russia and what America meant to 
him. He then turns to Anna Pavlova, 
in a chapter called The Swan. Isa- 
dora, Loie Fuller and her dance “chil- 
dren”, and Mary Wigman follow, in 
brief but vivid vignettes. Escudero, 
Trudi Schoop, Shan-Kar, Argentinita, 
Katherine Dunham, and Martha Gra- 
ham are next considered, before Mr 
Hurok turns to ballet, which he re- 
gards as “the most satisfactory and 
satisfying form of civilized entertain- 
ment”. He pays tribute to “three 
ladies of the Maryinsky and others” 
as symbols of the great traditions of 
Russian ballet. Mathilde Kchessinska, 
Olga Preobrajenska, Lubov Egorova, 
Tamara Karsavina, Lydia Kyasht, and 
Lydia Lopokova are included. Mr. 
Hurok also devotes a page or two 


each to Marie Rambert, Mikhail 
Mordkin, Vaslav Nijinsky, Theodore 
Kosloff, Laurent Novikoff, Alexandre 


Volinine, and Adolph Bolm. A sepa- 
rate chapter is devoted to Michael and 


Vera Fokine. { 
The next part of the book takes 
up the various companies that took 


part in what Mr. Hurok calls the re- 
birth of ballet in America, or at least, 
the ones with which he had dealings. 
Vivid indeed are the descriptions of 
Col. W. de Basil and the Ballets 
Russes de Monte Carlo. Leonide Mas- 
sine and the new Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, the Original Ballet 
Russe, Ballet Theatre, and Sadler’s 
Wells follow in Mr. Hurok’s pano- 
rama. He also takes up individual 
artists and other companies he has 
managed. : 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 

Hurok Presents is the author’s en- 
thusiasm about his artists. He points 
out in the epilogue to his book that 
he is just as loyal to his concert 
artists as to his dancers, and one feels 
that the born manager speaks in these 
lines of warm encomium. One of the 
reasons Mr. Hurok has been so suc- 
cessful in introducing great dancers 
to the American public is that he is 
just as curious and just as excited 
about them as the average balletomane 


Ballet Synopses 
For Children 


STorIES OF THE BALLETS. By Gladys 
Davidson. London: Werner Laurie 
(British Book Centre Inc., New 


York). 486 pages 

This volume tells the stories of 
over seventy ballets in an entertaining 
style that makes it an excellent chil- 
dren’s book, although it can also be 
read with profit by adults. A full 
alphabetical index, giving the source 
of the libretto, the composer, the 
choreographer, the scenery and cos- 
tume designers, and the first produc- 
tion of each ballet, adds greatly to 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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The Asheville Citizen-Times 


Greeting Artur Rubinstein at the Asheville, N. C., airport is C. Sam Fox, 
secretary of the Asheville Civic Music Association, and Gaylord Davis, 
the association's vice-president 
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Stokowski, Fricsay Among Conductors 


In San Francisco “Year of Decision” 


San Francisco 

HE December music calendar 

ran the gamut from concerts by 

the San Francisco Symphony and 

programs by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 

and by the local company in its annual 

Nutcracker matinee, to performances 

of Don Giovanni by the Salzburg 
Marionettes. 

Leopold Stokowski was the first 
guest conductor in what the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony announced as being 
its “season of decision.” His initial 
program opened with his own tran- 
scription of the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, played with tone 
big and bright. Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 7 and Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes, with members of the San 
Francisco Opera comprising the 
chorus of sirens, and the Love Death 
music from Tristan made up _ the 
remainder of the program played in 
the usual Stokowskian style. 

His second program a week later 
departed from the conventional and 
gained interest thereby. Piston’s Toc- 
cata, Chou Wen-chun’s Landscapes, 
based on traditional Chinese melodies, 
was given its first performance. Mor- 
ton Gould’s Dance Variations, for two 
pianos and orchestra, with Whitte- 
more and Lowe as _ soloists, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony re- 
ceived particularly eloquent presenta- 
tion. 

After recording the Gould concerto 
with the same soloists, Mr. Stokowski 
took his leave of the orchestra, and 
Ferenc Fricsay arrived to make his 
first appearance on a local podium 
on Thanksgiving night. His first con- 
cert with the orchestra was distin- 
guished by the fact that it revealed 
more art than showmanship. The 
soloist, Leon Fleisher, won an ovation 
for his playing in the Second Piano 
Concerto of Beethoven. Mr. Fricsay 
gave us telling performances of 
Kodaly’s Dances of Galanta and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 


Second Fricsay Program 


For his second program Mr. Fricsay 
introduced locally Frank Martin’s in- 
teresting Petite Symphonie Concer- 
tante. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 98, and Sme- 
tana’s The Moldau completed the list. 

Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music, 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto, 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist, Bar- 
tok’s Divertimento, and Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel made up Mr. Fricsay’s 
third and final program with the San 
Francisco Symphony. In all, his sensi- 
tive musicianship and peerless crafts- 
manship brought from the orchestra 
uncommonly fine playing. Perform- 
ances had unity and finesse, and 
whether one agreed or not with some 
of his interpretations, they were al- 
Ways interesting, never dull. 

The brief season by the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at the Opera House was 
a complete sell out. Margot Fonteyn 
had no real competition for first 


honors, and while the corps de ballet 
was excellent as an ensemble, it was 
generally conceded by the local press 
that the New York City company was 
no less worthy of capacity business. 
Except for historical or museum dis- 
play purposes, it became a moot ques- 
tion whether all of the Sleeping 
Beauty, Swan Lake, and Sylvia were 
preferable to the usual excerpts. 

Insofar as the Sadler’s Wells reper- 
tory was concerned the one exciting 
spectacle was their new Homage to 
the Queen. Their Don Juan was not 
too impressive. 

The Salzburg Marionette Theatre 
played three performances in the Vet- 
eran’s Auditorium under the Mc- 
Gregor-Shindell banner. Their Snow 
White and their Don Giovanni seemed 
the most eye-catching productions. 
The Nutcracker Suite, The Magic 
Flute, Bastien and Bastienne, and 
other works from their repertory also 
won recognition that the Salzburg 
Marionettes are supreme in their field. 

The California String Quartet gave 
the first of its season’s concerts in 
the Museum of Art with a distin- 
guished program of unhackneyed 
works—Spohr’s Quartet in C; We- 
bern’s Quartet, Op. 28; Bartok’s Five 
Pieces from Mikrokosmos, arranged 
by Tibor Serly; and Max Reger’s 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, with 
Rudolph Schmitt as guest artist. 


Books 


(Continued from opposite page) 
its practical usefulness. Miss David- 
son concentrates on classical ballets 
and modern ballets familiar to British 
audiences, but she has included two 
works by Balanchine, one by Michael 
Kidd, one by Agnes De Mille, and 
one by Simon Semenoff. She might 
well extend her list of ballets in a 
future edition to include more of 
those created on this side of the At- 
lantic, for she has performed her task 
very well 


Tue Joy or Dancinc. By Charlotte 
Hess. Edited by Florence Gilliam. 
New York: Dance Books. 1953. $5. 


Although Miss Hess teaches ball- 
room dancing, her book is concerned 
with the problems of all dancers. As 
Anatole Chujoy points out in his fore- 
word, this work offers information on 
how to dance rather than merely what 
to dance. Miss Hess deals with the 
natural movements of the body, with 
posture, walking, rhythm, breathing, 
and many other technical aspects of 
dancing. “Rhythmic vertical progres- 
sion—the co-ordinated movement of 
from the proper functioning of the 
muscles—is a natural process that 
should be redeveloped, for walking as 
well as dancing.” The emphasis 
throughout is upon using correct natu- 
ral posture and movement as a base. 
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Zenka Stayna, New York teacher 
of singing, presented several pupils 
in a studio musicale on Dec. 12. Among 
those heard in operatic solos or duets 
were Laurene Buttlar, Frieda Zucker, 
and Tamie Levy, sopranos; Ellsworth 
Zintz, tenor; and Maurice Edwards, 
baritone. 

Claire Coci, organist, and John 
Wummer, flutist, were soloists with 
the Mannes School Orchestra, Carl 
3amberger conducting, at the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters re- 
cently. Miss Coci played works by 
Handel, Reubke and Poulenc, and Mr. 
Wummer offered a Boccherini con- 
certo. 

The New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation has appointed Peter J. Wil- 
housky its Director of Music, succeed- 
ing George H. Gartlan, who has re- 
tired. Mr. Wilhousky has been Mr. 
Gartlan’s assistant since 1940, and 
more recently Acting Director. The 
position pays $11,700 a year. 

The Town Hall Club recently pre- 
sented a musical fantasy based on the 
history of music in the metropolis, 
which is currently celebrating its 300th 
anniversary. Jenny Lind was _por- 
trayed by Mimi Hauser, soprano, and 
the Club’s choral group, directed by 
Dorothy Birchard, sang music by com- 
posers ranging from Francis Hopkin- 
son to Gershwin. 

Boston University's College of Mu- 
sic recently presented Handel’s Mes- 
siah. The soloists included Joan Cap- 
lan, a student from Detroit, and her 
instructor, David Blair McClosky. 

Alexander Tcherepnin of the De- 
Paul University faculty was the solo- 
ist in his own Suite Georgienne, for 
piano and strings, with the Zimbler 
Sinfonietta in Boston on Dec. 16. In 
January he will give a recital-lecture 
series at Miami University. 

The University of Alabama recent- 
ly presented a festival of French mu- 
sic, climaxed by a performance of 
Honegger’s King David, in which the 
soloists were John Alexander, Eva 
Clapp White and Arline Hanke. Ro- 
land Johnson conducted, and the nar- 
rator was William Steven. All par- 
ticipants were students or faculty 
members. 

The Newark Museum's Sunday con- 
cert series, sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Conklin, Jr., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard Dreyfuss, got under 
way recently with a program by the 
Essex String Quartet. The new di- 
rector of the series is Alfred Mann, 
head of the music department of the 
Rutgers University-Newark Colleges, 
who succeeds the retired Rodney Say- 
lor. 

The Apollo Choir School, of Palm 
Beach, Fla., will hold auditions for 
scholarships in twenty American cities 
between Jan. 10 and 30. Boys from 
nine to fourteen are eligible. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the school, 

30x 1088, Palm Beach. 

The University of Ilinois will hold 
its silver anniversary Band Clinic con- 
currently with the biennial meeting of 
the College Band Director’s National 
Association, north central division, on 
Jan. 7-10. A. Austin Harding, di- 
rector-emeritus of the university band, 
will be honored at a banquet during 
the meeting. 


Schools Stage 
Menotti Opera 


Menotti’s Amahl and the Night 
Visitors was given three performances 
at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, in mid-December, 
with Patricia Neway as the Mother. 
Although only one performance had 
been scheduled for Dec. 8, the fifth 
in the conservatory’s Candlelight Con- 
certs series, public demand _necessi- 
tated repeat performances on subse- 
quent evenings. Except for Miss 


Neway, the opera had an all-Peabody 
cast, conducted by Reginald Stewart 
and directed by Ernest Lert, head of 
the school’s opera department. The 
original John Butler choreography 
was used, with the scenery and cos- 
tumes used at the Julius Hartt Col- 
lege in Hartford, Conn. Ifor Jones 
directed the chorus. 

The music department of Shorter 
College, at Rome, Ga., also prepared 
a production of the Menotti opera for 
its annual Christmas program on Dec. 
16. The student and faculty cast was 
conducted by Richard Willis. Ben W. 
Shanklin was the director. 


Gould Conducts 
Indianapolis Orchestra 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Morton Gould led 
the Indianapolis Symphony in a pair 
of pre-Christmas concerts at the 
Murat Theatre on Dec. 19 and 20. 
The first guest conductor to appear 
with the orchestra in five years, Mr. 
Gould included his Serenade of Carols 
and Spirituals for Orchestra in the 
program, as well as his own arrange- 
ments of two carols, The First Noél 
and Adeste Fideles. 

Thomas L. Thomas made his first 
local appearance in more than eleven 
vears when he was soloist with the 
Indianapolis orchestra, conducted by 
Fabien Sevitzky in its Dec. 6 and 7 
concerts. The baritone sang one Mo- 
zart aria, Non pitt andrai from The 
Marriage of Figaro, and was later 
joined by the 100-voice Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir for a performance 
of Delius’ Sea Drift. 

The new concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, Eric Rosenblith, was featured 
in the first municipal concert of the 
season, on Nov. 15. Making his first 
solo appearance with the orchestra 
under Mr. Sevitzky, he played the 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
of Saint-Saéns. The municipal con- 
certs at Murat Theatre are open free 
to the public. 


Galliera and Jorda 
To Tour Australia 


MELBourNE. — Alceo Galliera and 
Enrique Jorda will tour Australia 
this year as guest conductors for the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 
Leon Goossens will appear in all 
States as an associate artist with his 
brother Eugene, conductor of the 
Sydney Symphony. 

Works by Australian composers will 
be prominent in the musical program 
arranged for the state reception to 
Queen Elizabth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh to be held on March 8 at 
the Exhibition Building here. Percy 
Grainger and the veteran composer 
Alfred Hill will be represented in the 
choral and orchestral sections. Special 
occasional music by the Melbourne 
composer Robert Hughes, as well as 
by Clive Douglas, deputy conductor 
of the Victorian Symphony, has been 
provided by government commission. 
Bernard Heinze will direct a choir of 
500 voices. 

—Bippy ALLEN 


Louisiana Chorus 
Performance Is Broadcast 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—A nationwide 
radio audience heard, on Dec. 27 over 
the Mutual network, a one-hour 
abridgement of Handel’s Messiah that 
had been recorded here on Dec. 6 ex- 
pressly for the seasonal radio pres- 
entation. Soloists included Virginia 
MacWatters, Marcella Uhl Robnett, 
Dallas Draper, and Norman Cordon. 
A 35-piece orchestra of regional musi- 
cians, and the Lake Charles Messiah 
Chorus, sponsored by McNeese State 
College of this city, were conducted 
by Francis G. Bulber, dean of the fine 
arts division of the college. The 
chorus has sung the Messiah annually 
for fourteen vears. 


Los Angeles Hears 
Bach Oratorio 


Los ANGELES. — Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio was given one of its rare 
hearings in the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic concerts of Dec. 18 and 19, 
with Alfred Wallenstein conducting 
the Roger Wagner Chorale. All six 
parts of the work were represented, 
although cuts had to.-be made to 
bring the work within normal time 
limits. The continuity, however, was 
cleverly preserved, and nothing of 
major importance was eliminated. 

The performance was an _ extra- 
ordinarily fine one. The chorus sang 
with remarkable precision, clarity, 
and dynamic contrast, and the instru- 
mental elements, including a harpsi- 
chord for the continuo, were realized 
with splendid vitality and an excellent 
sense of integration with the choral 
and solo forces. Also fully equal to 
the trying demands of the score were 
the vocal soloists: Anne Shaw Price, 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Richard Robin- 
son, and Ralph Isbell. 

Artur Rubinstein was soloist in the 
concerts of Dec. 10 and 11, offering a 
beautifullly restrained account of 
Chopin’s E minor Piano Concerto and 
an exceptionally musical and dramatic 
one of Rachmaninoft’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme by Paganini. Mr. Wallenstein 
conducted, leading off with a sharply 
outlined version of Beethoven's First 
Symphony and continuing with an 
adroitly atmospheric interpretation of 
Copland’s Quiet City, with the solos 
played by Robert DiVall, trumpet, and 
Vincent Schipilliti, English horn. 

Carlos Chavez conducted a program 
mainly devoted to his compositions, 
with the Los Angeles Chamber Sym- 
phony in Royce Hall, UCLA, on Dec. 
1. The program included the world 
premiere of his Symphony for 
Strings, a strong, varied and ruggedly 
individual work, which had been com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation. Other Chavez compositions 
included the Sarabanda from the bal- 
let Daughter of Colchis; Soli for 
Oboe, Trumpet, Clarinet, and Bas- 
soon; and the ingenious and exciting 
Toccata for Percussion Instruments— 
all extremely well played. The com- 
poser also offered a clearly worked 
out performance of Copland’s Music 
for the Theatre. 

In the Evenings on the Roof con- 
cert of Dec. 14, Margery Mackay 
sang the first local performance of 
Roy Harris’ cantata Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight. Other events and 
recitalists have included four per- 
formances by the Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre, in Wilshire Ebell Theatre, 
Nov. 26-28; ten performances at- 
tended nearly to capacity by the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, in Shrine Audi- 
torium, Dec. 8-16; a piano recital by 
Dr. Henry Trager, a young surgeon, 
Assistance League Playhouse, Dec. 2; 
the Scripps Chamber Music Players, 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre, Nov. 30; Lee 
Madsen, mezzo-soprano, and John J. 
Noschese, baritone, Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre, Dec. 1; Siegfried Schultze, 
pianist, Wilshire Ebell Concert Hall, 
Nov. 29; Ellis-Orpheus Club, Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre, Dec. 15; Ameri- 
can Art Quartet, UCLA, Nov. 27; 
and the California Bach Circle, con- 
ducted by Giovanni Camajani, with 
Carl Post as piano soloist, Assistance 
League Playhouse, Dec. 11. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


José Limon Company 
To Appear at Juilliard 


José Limon and his dance company 
will appear in six performances at the 
Juilliard Concert Hall beginning Jan. 
29. The repertory will include the 
premiere of a work by Mr. Limon 
called Ode, set to the Capricorn Con- 
certo of Samuel Barber. Doris Hum- 
phrey’s Ruins and Visions, to music 
of Benjamin Britten and created last 
summer for the American Dance Fes- 
tival at New London, will be given 
for the first time in New York. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Boston visit of the renowned military- 
concert organization since 1872. Con- 
ductor Francois-Julien Brun invited 
Charles Munch to conduct Ravel’s 
Bolero, and Arthur Fiedler to direct 
the Sousa march The Stars and 
Stripes Forever (known to the French 
as Marche Américaine). Never have 
I heard a band with such tone and 
crack ensemble as this. The concert 
aided the pension fund of the Boston 
Symphony. 

Since most choral groups here- 
abouts have been giving Handel's 
Messiah enough attention to drive it 
into the ground for the next 100 
years, Klaus Liepmann, director of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Music Clubs, wisely decided 
to be different. He gave us, instead, 
Schubert’s E-flat Mass and _ the 
Bruckner Te Deum, done well if not 
remarkably, with some able soloists 
in soprano Phyllis Curtin, contralto 
Eunice Alberts, tenors Donald Sulli- 
van and James Clancy, and Paul 
Matthen, bass. 

The Handel and Haydn Society's 
annual performances of Messiah 
found that choral organization still 
at the peak of the form and precision 
it has regained in late years. Thomp- 
son Stone’s readings of the work, at 
Symphony Hall on Dec. 13 and 14, 
were of his best. The soloists con- 
sisted of Ruth Diehl, soprano; Lillian 


Chookasian, contralto; John Mc- 
Collum, tenor; and Andrew White, 
bass. 


Jan Smeterlin, always a welcome 
visitor in Boston, returned to Jordan 
Hall, Dec. 13, with a Chopin program 
that included the 24 Preludes, the F 
minor Ballade, and smaller items. 

Gina Bachauer, hitherto known in 
these parts only by virtue of a few 
recordings, made her Boston debut at 
the season’s second Boston Morning 
Musicale, in aid of the Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy, in the ball- 
room of Hotel Statler, Dec. 16. She 
is an able technician, highly intelli- 
gent, and sensitive as well, and I 
hope she will reappear in a_ hall 
acoustically superior. 

That evening, Alexander Tcherep- 
nin was piano soloist with the Zim- 
bler Sinfonietta in Jordan Hall in the 
first Boston performance of his own 
Suite Georgienne, a melodic, well- 
made and modest score inspired by 
memories of his homeland. He was 
cordially received both as composer 
and performer. 


Prokofieff’s Seventh 


At length we have had the Boston 
premiere of Prokofieff's Seventh Sym- 
phony, which formed part of an all- 
Russian program by the Boston Sym- 
phony at Symphony Hall, Nov. 27 
and 28. Charles Munch also conducted 
the Scherzo and March from the 
composer’s opera The Love for Three 
Oranges; the Rachmaninoff C minor 
Piano Concerto, with Zadel Skolovsky 
as soloist; and the Polovetzian Dances 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor. Once 
again Mr. Munch followed his ex- 
cellent practice of doing what the 
score calls for, and accordingly the 
New England Conservatory Chorus, 
prepared by Lorna Cooke de Varon, 
was on hand for the yells, shouts and 
real singing that Borodin wrote. 

If the Prokofieff Seventh Sym- 
phony—obviously written under du- 
ress, because it is so childlike and 
corny for that once brilliant artist— 
is music as the Communist overlords 
want it, then we may conclude that 
music is the least dangerous aspect 
of the USSR. 

Mr. Skolovsky gave a capable ac- 
count of Rachmaninoff’s popular Pi- 
ano Concerto, apart from some untidy 
finger articulation. 

It was very interesting to hear the 
Philadelphia Orchestra upon its first 
Boston visit in nearly fourteen years 
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Boston Musical Events 


at Symphony Hall, Dec. 1. In the 
Koussevitzky era the Boston and 
Philadelphia orchestras had more in 
common, tonally, than they do today. 
Now, after more than four years of 
Mr. Munch’s lighter and_ brighter 
tone and his Gallic approach (in all 
save German music, when his Alsa- 
tian birth seems to exercise a certain 
alteration), the Philadelphia sounds 
relatively heavy. Each manner is 
good; each is different as wine dif- 
fers from brandy; and each may be 
enjoyed. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
his own skilled and resplendent tran- 
scription of the Bach D minor Toc- 
cata and Fugue; Brahms’s First 
Symphony, of which the finale was 
blemished with unnecessary little ef- 
fects of accent and tempo change; 
and William Schuman’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. The last-named was new to 
Boston, and I found it music of strik- 
ing and independent ideas, at bottom 
almost romantic. 

It might have been the early morn- 
ing hour of eleven, or the suffocating 
heat of the Hotel Statler ballroom, 
but whatever it was I felt that Irm- 

gard Seefried, making her Boston de- 
but at the season’s first Boston Morn- 
ing Musicale in aid of the Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy, on 
Nov. 25, did not do the best of which 
she is capable. Obviously this so- 
prano with an ample and luminous 
voice is a skilled and sensitive artist 
who knows what lieder singing is 
about. But there was in this program 
not enough warmth or passion. She 
was superbly accompanied by Paul 
Ulanowsky. 


Bach Aria Group 


The Bach Aria Group furnished us 
with a most pleasant afternoon at 
Symphony Hall on Nov. 29. The 
singers Eileen Farrell, Carol Smith, 
and Norman Farrow, and the instru- 
mentalists of the group were joined 
by our Zimbler Sinfonietta and the 


New England Conservatory Alumni 
Chorus. 
The Early Music Society began 


another season on Nov. 30 at San- 
ders Theatre, in Cambridge, to the 
enthusiastic well-wishing of a size- 
able public. This year, thanks to 
availability of funds that lift the box- 
office pressure to a degree, artistic 
director Erwin Bodky (also harpsi- 
chordist of the group) has drawn up 
three programs devoted mainly to 
little-known archaic composers. The 
first one, however, contained more 
familiar names than will the next 
two. A Sonata of Valentini was the 
one real novelty. 

In Jordan Hall lobby, on Sunday, 
Nov. 29, the word was quickly going 
around that the artist of the after- 
noon would be a big name in five 
or ten years’ time. She was Lois 
Marshall, a Canadian soprano of 
glorious voice and extraordinary mu- 
sical intelligence, imagination, and 
sensitivity. She was accompanied by 
her only teacher, Weldon Kilburn. 

Some morning Lorna Cooke de 
Varon and the New England Con- 
servatory will find themselves famcus 
for choral distinction. For several 
years, during which the inevitably 
changing caliber of student material 
has made no appreciable difference, 
Mrs. De Varon has quickly wrought 
a responsive, flexible, and highly capa- 
ble Conservatory Chorus. Her Christ- 
mas programs have been notable, and 
this year’s surpassed the others. There 
were two first performances in Bos- 
ton—the Magnificat in C by Pachelbel 
and eight flavorsome Spanish Songs 
by Juan Maria Thomas, described as 
a Spanish priest now living in Ma- 
jorca. Mabel Daniels’ harmonically 
fresh and exceedingly well- wrought 
A Night in Bethlehem was given its 
first performance, with the composer 
present to acknowledge the substantial 
applause. 
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Contrasting Performances of Messiah Mark 
End of Year in National Capital 


By THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Washington 

HE last week of music in 1953 

in Washington was marked with 

the first local uncut performance 

of Handel’s Messiah, by the Wash- 

ington and Cathedral Choral Societies, 

conducted by Paul Callaway, on Dec. 
? 


The audience in the cathedral num- 
bered in the thousands. The soloists 
were Adele Addison, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, 
tenor; and Chester Watson, bass. 
Members of the National Symphony ; 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist ; 
and Richard Dirksen, organist, played 
from an instrumentation that adhered 
carefully to Handel’s original scoring. 
The inclusion of ornamentation and 
cadenzas rarely heard in the arias 
added a fresh and authentic character 
to the performance. 

The combined forces sounded in 
almost all respects musicianly, secure, 
alert with regard to dynamics, unified, 
and ever so disciplined. Both an inner 
and outer revelation of the intrinsic 
meaning of the texts, so dexterously 
delivered by the chorus, would have 
made for a truly great performance. 
Miss Addison and Mr. Lloyd were 
excellent in their assignments, and 
Miss Alberts was in beautiful voice. 

Earlier in the month the National 
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Symphony, conducted by Howard 
Mitchell, engaged choirs from four 
downtown churches for a cut version 
of the Messiah, performed before a 
sold-out house in Constitution Hall 
on Dec. 9. The soloists were Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano; Beatrice Krebs, con- 
tralto; John McCollum, tenor; and 
William Steffe, bass. Such a _be- 
wildering array of oddly-chosen tem- 
pos and styles prevailed that the 
occasion seemed little more than a 
healthy community project. Even 
among the soloists there was disparity 
of approach. Miss Curtin sang her 
arias in true classic vein, while Miss 
Krebs employed a more romantic 
style. 

Otherwise the National Symphony 
under Mr. Mitchell’s direction has 
been above reproach this season. The 
orchestral tone has been greatly en- 
riched, particularly in the string sec- 
tion; the musical fare has been far 
more interesting than that of visiting 
orchestras; and performances have 
been on an extraordinarily high level. 

The opening concert, on Oct. 21, 
with George London as soloist, as- 
sisted by choirs of the National Pres- 
byterian Church, drew a_ brilliant 
capacity audience, headed by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower. The pro- 
gram included polished readings of 
Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, Sam- 
uel Barber’s Music for a Scene from 
Shelley, and his Overture to The 
School for Scandal. Mr. London sang 
magnificently in excerpts from Boris 
Godounoff, assisted by the chorus. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was 
demonstrated in an uncommonly long 
and loud ovation at the close. 

Acclaim also deservedly followed 
the all-orchestral program on Oct. 28. 
The largely British program offered 
the Bach-Walton The Wise Virgins, 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations (a score 
in which Mr. Mitchell excels), Delius’ 
Over the Hills and Far Away, 
Strauss’s Don Juan, and Walton's 
rather flimsy Orb and Scepter. 

The symphony concert on Nov. 11 
was especially rich in content, skill- 
fully performed. Bloch’s poignant and 
stirring Israel Symphony opened the 
program, with the five solo voices 
sung by Katharine Hansel, soprano; 
Mary Alyce Bennett, mezzo-soprano ; 
Ann Sinclair, mezzo-soprano; Rachel 
Koerner, contralto; and Harold Ronk, 
baritone. Vronsky and Babin were 
soloists in a pair of “' -piano works, 
Bach’s Concerto No. 2, in C major, 
and Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s new Con- 
certo, Op. 33. The latter is adroitly 
tailored and is a most worthy addition 
to the two-piano repertoire. 


Lisner Auditorium Series 


Vronsky and Babin also played the 
two concertos on Nov, 5 in the first 
of four afternoon concerts being given 
by the National Symphony at Lisner 
Auditorium. 

Rudolf Serkin was soloist in a 
3eethoven piano concerto on Nov. 18. 
Both the pianist and the orchestra 
were at their best. Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture was given a brisk account 
to open the evening, and then Mr. 
Mitchell pee a vapid new sym- 
phony by Spencer Huffman, which 
had been given its premiere the night 
before in Baltimore. 

Astrid Varnay, whose first sched- 
uled appearance had been postponed 
because she was delayed by storms in 
a transatlantic crossing, finally sang 
with the orchestra on Dec. 2. Ap- 
propriately enough, she offered the 
aria Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, 
from Weber’s Oberon, and later gave 
a vigorous and commanding perform- 
ance of the monologue from Strauss’s 
Elektra. The Third Symphonies of 


Paul Creston and Saint-Saéns were 
played. 

On Dec. 16 the National Symphony 
preceded its first recording sessions 
for Westminster with a concert de- 
voted to some of the works it record- 
ed. Julian Olevsky was the spectacu- 
lar soloist in Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo. Aaron Copland’s Appalachian 
Spring and Shostakovich’s First Sym- 
phony were ideal works for Mr. 
Mitchell’s directorial abilities, and the 
forthcoming records may be antici- 
pated with pride. 

In the Boston Symphony’s first con- 
cert of the season in Constitution Hall 
Charles Munch conducted Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony ; Kabalevsky’s Cello 
Concerto, with § Samuel Mayes as solo- 
ist; and Debussy’s Iberia. Of par- 
ticular note was the lack of a full 
house, a rarity here for this orchestra. 

Far more enthusiastically received 
was the first concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, on Oct. 27. The 
glowing tone of this ensemble was a 
pleasure to hear in the four works 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy— 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor, Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
Hindemith’s Concert Music for String 
Orchestra and Brass Instruments, and 
Debussy’s La Mer. 


Visiting Artists 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir singing 
their first American concert in Con- 
stitution Hall on Oct. 6, provided a 
program and performances that exalt- 
ed the fine traditions of English 
church music. In her Oct. 18 recital 
in Constitution Hall, Risé Stevens 
was vocally arresing in her operatic 
excerpts, and James Shomate was a 
sympathetic accompanist. Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus played their initial 
joint recital in Washington in Con- 
stitution Hall on Nov. 10. Guiomar 
Novaes was welcomed back to Wash- 
ington on Dec. 6 after several seasons 
in which her fine playing was unheard 
here, and Yehudi Menuhin gave a 
recital on Dec. 1. 

The late Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
was honored in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium of the Library of Congress 
with a concert on Dec. 6 given by 
musicians who had been closely asso- 
ciated with her in the Coolidge Foun- 
dation series. Those who participated 
were Paul Callaway, organist; Alex- 
ander Schneider and William Kroll, 
violinists; Ralph Kirkpatrick and 
Erich Itor Kahn, pianists; and the 
Berkshire Quartet. The ensemble’s 
reading of Beethoven's last string 
quartet was superb. 

The Whittall Foundation again 
sponsored a series of concerts in the 
fall in the Library of Congress by 


the Budapest String Quartet. Excep- 
tional variety in program building 
brought works by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Borodin, Bartok, 
Hindemith, and Porter. The Found- 
ers Day concert on Oct. 30 was unique 
among this year’s library presenta- 
tions, for Leontyne Price, soprano, 


and Samuel Barber, composer-pianist, 
were heard in a recital of songs by 
3arber, Poulenc, and Sauguet. The 
Pro Musica Antiqua returned for a 
second appearance at the library. 

The National Gallery resumed its 
weekly concerts under the direction of 
Richard Bales on Sept. 27, with an 
orchestral concert. Diana Steiner was 
soloist in Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Violin Concerto. Menahem Pressler 
played a piano recital in honor of the 
House of Steinway, and another piano 
recital was given by Brooks Smith. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery Concerts 
presented Peggy and Jule Zabawa, 
soprano and baritone, with George 
Barritt, tenor, in recital on Nov. 5. 

The Phillips Gallery series uncov- 
ered for Washingtonians a violinist 
of important musical stature in 
George Poinar, who played on Nov. 
9. A member of the faculty of the 
Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory in 
Berea, Ohio, Mr. Poinar offered a 
program that included Enesco’s chal- 
lenging Third Sonata, Herbert El- 
well’s interesting Variations, Bach’s 


F minor Sonata, and a Sonata by 
Jack Conklin, of Washington. Arthur 
Reginald was the accompanist. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
directed a monumental festival of 
Domenico Scarlatti’s music in six 
concerts at Harvard University’s 
Dumbarton Oaks, on Dec. 5, 6, and 
7. Half of the concerts were devoted 
to sixty of the harpsichord sonatas, 
half to choral works, songs, and 
chamber music, in which Jennie 
Tourel was the soprano soloist. One 
program of “music around Scarlatti” 
presented music by Corelli, Vivaldi, 
Handel, and Avison. 

The American University Chamber 
Music Society’s fifth year began on 
Nov. 3, under the direction of George 
Steiner, with the resident quartet 
playing Mozart’s B flat major Quar- 
tet, K. 458. Assisted by Evelyn 
Swarthout, pianist, the ensemble 
piayed Roy Harris’ Quintet and Dvor- 
ak’s Quintet in A major. Mr. Steiner, 
first violinist of the quartet, with 
Margaret Tolson, pianist, offered 
sonatas by Bach, Piston, Fauré, 
Mozart, and Burrill Phillips, at the 
National Gallery on Nov. 29. The 
quartet also assisted the Chancel 
Choir of the National Presbyterian 
Church, directed by Theodore Schaef- 
er, in Buxtehude’s In dulci jubilo and 
Das neugebor’ne Kindelein, on Dec. 
6. The choir was also heard in the 
first local performance of Gerald 
Finzi’s Magnificat and in the second 
hearing of Virgil Thomson’s charm- 
ing Scenes from the Holy Infancy. 

The Catholic University Chamber 
Arts Society, under the direction of 
Emerson Meyers, presented its resi- 
dent string quartet on Nov. 2 in a 
Quartet by Irving Fine, completed 
in 1952 on a commission from the 
Koussevitzky Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Schubert’s Death 
and the Maiden was also listed, with 
Mr. Meyers at the piano. A diverting 
program on Dec. 14 was given by the 
quartet, assisted by Mr. Meyersand by 
Robert Swanson, clarinetist: Brahms’s 
Quintet in B minor, Ravel’s String 
Quartet, and Aaron Copland’s Sextet, 
for string quartet, clarinet, and piano. 


Britten Cantata 
Staged in Dayton 


Dayton, O.—The first stage per- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s can- 
tata, The Miracle of Saint Nicholas, 


was given here on Dec. 21 by the In- 
land Children’s Chorus, which has 
been prepared by Hugh Ross, and the 
Dayton Philharmonic, Mr. Ross con- 
ducting. The title role was sung by 
David Lioyd, of the New York City 
Opera Company. The sets were de- 
signed by Robert Allen Davis, also of 
New York. 

The cantata, which was first per- 
formed in England in 1948, tells the 
story of the Bishop of Myra, whose 
relics continued to work miracles long 
after his death in the fourth century, 
who is perpetuated in orthodox liturgy 
as the patron saint of Russia and 


Greece, and who is known more 
familiarly throughout the Western 
world as Santa Claus. The work is 


cast in nine scenes. The brilliant text 
by Eric Crozier has been movingly 
set by Britten, whose music was 
knowingly written well within the 
range of youthful singers. The orches- 
tration, confined to strings, piano and 
timpani, is wonderfully effective, 
harmonically modern and yet suf- 
ficiently transparent to point up the 
choral writing. 

Mr. Ross, who conducted with 
movements that suggested he is strung 
on wire, did a magnificent job of 
holding everything together. So thor- 
oughly was the performance re- 
hearsed that there was a feeling of 
security and confidence throughout, a 
fact amazing in itself in view of the 
number (more than 200) of children 
who participated. Their contribution 
was a splendid tribute to their untir- 
ing director, Richard Westbrock. 

—Betty A. Dietz 
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Once Called a Cultural Sahara, Tulsa 
Now Boasts an Active Musical Life 


Tulsa 


ULSA, Okla. was described a 
few years back as “a cultural 


Sahara”. The occasion was a 
visit to the oil capital by a_ well- 
known novelist who noted the lack 
f a symphony orchestra and other 
irtistic accoutrements. Not the least 
f her ire was caused by the manner 
n which her efforts to dispense cul- 
ure were received. 
Others have described the city as 
peopled by “crude people in crude 
oil” 


This season the Tulsa Philharmonic, 
hrough its conductor H. Arthur 
Brown, could announce that the group 

as giving its fifth sold-out season 

f twelve concerts. The _ orches- 
ra’s primary support comes from oil 
companies and from individual oil 
barons who are solidly behind Brown 
ind Burch Mayo. The latter, Okla- 
10oma’s foremost hotel operator, 1s 
uso orchestra manager and_ board 
chairman. 

Five years ago, Mr. Brown visited 
Tulsa from El Paso, where he had 
juilt a symphony orchestra. Founding 
rchestras has been the motif of his 
‘areer ever since he was a Juilliard 
scholarship student in the 1930s. In 
those days it was part of Juilliard’s 
policy to send graduates out to com- 
nunities where they could promote 
nusic in their particular line. Mr. 
Brown was dispatched to Louisville, 
where he lost no time in forming the 
nucleus of a group that evolved into 
the now brilliant Louisville Orches- 
tra. From there he went to El Paso 
O organize a similar ensemble and 
received a bid to bring his orchestra 
to Tulsa for a summertime Pops 
series 

During his visit, Mr. Brown lost 
no time in persuading culture-hungry 
citizens, smarting under the novelist’s 
vibes, that P ops concerts weren’t good 
enough for Tulsa. In short order, he 
formed a permanent wintertime or- 
chestra with an initial season of five 
concerts. To conduct these, he com- 
muted from El Paso until his Texas 
chores were completed. 


Money for Culture 


Mr. Brown has found that the prob- 
lems of establishing an orchestra vary 
with each city, but in Tulsa he found 
more advantages than elsewhere, high- 
est among these being the concentra- 
tion of oil wealth here. Despite acidu- 
lous critics, it is money eager to 
support culture. 

Big business and education is also 
supporting the orchestra. Realizing 
that it is not easy to get good musi- 
cians, first chair men, for a season of 
twenty concerts (twelve regular and 
eight touring events), a way had to 
be found to provide key players with 
an acceptable means of supplementing 
their paychecks. 

The Tulsa Gas Company endowed 
a university chair for the teaching of 
violin. Other industries endowed 
similar chairs, and these posts were 
given to key orchestra men. 

Mr. Brown is now trying to interest 
national organizations in creating a 
clearing house where, he says, “musi- 
cians would be auditioned by a per- 
manent board and their names kept on 
file so that conductors could draw 
on it. This country is full of talent, 
but so many players and soloists miss 
pportunities because there is no effi- 
cient way for a conductor to reach 
them.” 

Special events planned for the 1953- 
54 season of the Tulsa Philharmonic 


January 1, 1954 


include a performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and a concert ver- 
sion of Puccini’s Tosca. The or- 
chestra also has a new principal cellist 
this season, Barton Frank. 

The opening program last fall, 
heard by an audience of 2,800, was 
dedicated to the Steinway Centennial. 
Charles G. Steinway, an executive of 
the piano firm, was honor guest and 
was presented with a scroll by Burch 
Mayo, president of the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic Society. 


—Cart Post 


Detroit Hears 
New York City Opera 


Derroit.—The week of opera spon- 
sored by the Detroit Grand Opera 
Association brought the New York 
City Opera Company for the third 
successive year, opening on Nov. 10 
with a performance of Madama But- 
terfly. Licia Albanese sang Cio-Cio- 
San with fine attention to vocal detail ; 
the Flower Duet, with Frances Bible 
in the role of Suzuki, was especially 
well performed. Others in the cast 
included Jon Crain as Pinkerton and 
Richard, Torigi as Sharpless. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducted. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, 
we had the unique experience of hear- 
ing Leonard Warren with the New 
York company in Rigoletto. His sing- 
ing of the title role was, of course, 
satisfying in every respect. David 
Poleri was the Duke, and Adelaide 
Bishop sang an adequate Gilda. 

Patricia Neway repeated her fine 
portrayal of Magda Sorel in The 
Consul, on Noy. 13. As a change of 
pace from the Italian offerings, the 
Detroit audience enjoyed the Menotti 
work. The Michigan-born conductor 
Thomas Schippers was in the pit. 
The Saturday matinee of Die Fleder- 
maus brought an outstanding perform- 
ance by Jean Fenn as Rosalinda. 

The New York company’s charm- 
ing production of La Cenerentola 
entertained a near-capacity audience 
on Saturday evening. More perform- 
ances like the one heard here would 
do much for the promotion of 
opera. Frances Bible sang the title 
role with delicate grace. She was ably 
supported by David Lloyd, Richard 
Wentworth, Laurel Hurley, and Wini- 
fred Heckman. 

The two Sunday 
Carmen, with Gloria 
Tucker, Thomas 


programs listed 
Lane, Richard 
Tipton, and Nadja 
Witkowska; and the company’s spar- 
kling production of Don Giovanni. 
George Gaynes’s Leporello easily stole 
the spotlight from William Wilder- 
man’s Don, good as he was. Anne 
McKnight sang Donna Elvira, and 
Willabelle Underwood, Donna Anna. 
Rivaling Mr. Gaynes was Dorothy 
MacNeil in the role of Zerlina. 

The final offering was La Bohéme. 
—Dick FANDEL 


Louisville Orchestra 
Appoints Concertmaster 


LoutIsvitLE. — Sidney Harth has 
been appointed to the post of concert- 
master for the Louisville Orchestra, 
filling the position left vacant by the 
recent death of Edwin Ideler. Mr. 
Harth will also head the University 
of Louisville string department. 
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American Debut 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDWARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 


Available Fall of 1954 East of Mississippi 


Personal Direction: Judson O'Neill & Todd 


American Debut 
Wilhelm Furtwangler Conducting the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tour March 1955 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


N.Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coust Tour 


Now Booking Fall of 1954 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season—First Tour of Japan, 1954 


; Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Personal Direction: 





NEW! 
(20 Persons) 


Andre Mertens 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 











Orchestra of 30 Musicians; Famous Soloists; Robert Zeller, Conductor 4 
; Personal Direction: Andre Mertens ‘ 
Les Compagnons de la Chanson 

(The Companions of Song) (10 Persons) 
' Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
Trapp Family Singers 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
Leslie Bell Singers 
Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus Dr. Leslie Beli, Director 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold - 
Philharmonic Piano Quartet 
_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd - 
The Carolers 
Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist (6 persons) 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd ° 
The Angelaires 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Harp Quintet 
Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 
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Yugoslavian Music Shows Influence 
Of Croatian and Serbian Folk Songs 


By OsvaLpo Ramous 


NATIONAL or racial group 
A normally passes through a phase 

in its cultural history in which 
its folk art dominates, or permeates, 
its whole artistic life. Yugoslavia is 
today still in that phase of its cultural 
development. Croatian and Serbian 
poets and musicians are still strongly 
influenced by the art of their people. 
If one would understand the Yugo- 
slavian artist, one would have to ac- 
quaint oneself with the folklore of the 
country, which preserves in its songs 
and dances the rich beauty of its 
countryside and the vivid color of its 
peasant dress. ’ 

Even today in the villages of Serbia 
and Montenegro, one might find an 
old, often blind balladeer singing the 
epic tale of Prince Marko, or recall- 
ing the tragic battle of Kossovo, and 
accompanying his song with his gusle 
(a single-stringed instrument held on 
the knees, very similar to the Arabian 
rebab). These popular singers remind 
one of the epic poets of Homer’s time. 
Judging by their power of inspiration, 
there is a decided similarity in worth 
between the poems recounting the 
story of Prince Marko and _ the 
Homeric poems of ancient Greece, the 
Kalevala in Finnish literature, the 
Nibelungen legend in German litera- 
ture, and the Chanson de Roland in 
French literature. 

The Yugoslavian poems came to the 
attention of European scholars during 
the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Fortis’ Viaggio in Dalmazia, 
published in Venice in 1774, contains 
an extensive study of the folk poetry 
of the lower Slavic peoples, as well 
as Italian translations of some of 
them. The beautiful ballad of Hasana- 
ginica soon became well known in 
Germany through Goethe’s translation 
and in England through the transla- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott. : 

These epic poems were of real lit- 
erary value. They were of particular 
interest during the Romantic period, 
when folk art was a subject of intense 
study by both artists and writers, but 
they are of no less importance to stu- 
dents of Yugoslavia today. 


Feminine Songs 


Of greater interest to musicians are 
the so-called feminine, or lyric songs 
as distinct from the epic, or masculine 
songs. The mood of the feminine 
songs is one of tenderness. They deal 
largely with love, nuptial or harvest 
rites, feasts, and Slav mythology. 
Every region of Yugoslavia has songs 
that are peculiar to it and in which 
the characteristics of its people are 
reflected. The songs of the north have 
flowing melodic lines and are gen- 
erally jocund in nature. Southern folk 
song tends to be either more nostalgic 
or more violently playful. The in- 
fluence of oriental music is evident, 
particularly in the sevdalinke, or love 
songs, and in the popular kolo, a 
lively folk dance. 

Since the Yugoslavian peoples have 
suffered slavery and oppression for 
centuries, constant struggle and the 
longing for eventual liberation are ex- 
pressed in many songs. Loneliness is 
not an uncommon subject in the love 
song, which is often the lamentation 
of a woman waiting for her beloved 
who is engaged in some distant fight- 
ing. The hajduci, songs of the out- 
law, usually tell of refuge-seeking 
forced by enemy domination. 

Choral improvisation is common to 
songfests in the province of Slovenia 
and in the Croatian coastal regions. In 
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Slovenia part singing has been con- 
siderably influenced by that of their 
German and Italian neighbors. In 
Vojvodina, native song has adopted 
some of the characteristics of Hun- 
garian song. Nevertheless, the corpus 
of Yugoslavian folk song is strongly 
nationalistic and stands unique. 

Among Yugoslavian folk dances, 
the kolo is probably the most repre- 
sentative. It is a collective dance; the 
number of dancers can vary — the 
more the better. The song that ac- 
companies it is strongly rhythmic. The 
melody is only a few bars long and is 
repeated with a constantly accelerated 
tempo. Another dance, the moresca, 
originating in the Dalmatian island 
group, evokes the same _ unceasing 
struggle against oppression found in 
so many of the folk songs and is, in 
fact, danced with unsheathed swords. 
The music that accompanies these and 
other dances contains dissonances that 
would impress even the modern musi- 
cian as strikingly bold. The instru- 
ments employed, besides the gusle 
mentioned above, are the sopele and 
rozenice, wind instruments of simple 
construction; the tambour; and a va- 
riety of stringed instruments. 

The student of Yugoslavian music 
today will derive much benefit by 
turning to the folk origins of that 
music as outlined here. The contem- 
porary composer Jakov Gotovac, in 
his operas Morana and Ero, has been 
especially successful in transferring 
the native song and dance of his peo- 
ple to the lyric stage. Other native 
composers who have drawn upon folk 
sources are Kresimir Baranovic, Petar 
Konjevic, Stevan Hristic, Boris Pa- 
pandopulo, Fran Lhotka, Anton Do- 
bronic, Anton Lajovic, Marijan Ko- 
zina, Natko Devcic, Slavko Zlatic, 
Marko Tajcevic, Todor Skalovski and 
Matetic Ronjgov. In the music of 
these men, the Yugoslav finds a re- 
flection of his soul and the bounty of 
his national heritage. 


Dublin 


(Continued from page 5) 
from $2 down to 30 cents the gross 
intake is not large. But a charming 
and energetic lawyer, James J. O’Con- 
nor, serves as chairman of the patrons’ 
committee, and  bludgeons nearly 
everyone in Dublin into contributing 
toward the semi-annual seasons. 

The policy of importing foreign com- 
panies to set standards for the local 
group has seemed to work very well; 
though this time I am not sure the 
Hamburg State Opera accomplished 
as much in this direction as had been 
hoped. In May an Italian season will 
be organized, with name singers from 
Italy. Among the operas mentioned 
for the repertoire are Verdi's La 
Forza del Destino and Un Ballo in 
Maschera, and Refice’s Cecilia (con- 
sidered a good choice for a strongly 
Roman Catholic community). Cater- 
ina Mancini, Rina Gigli (and perhaps 
papa Beniamino), and Paolo Silveri 
are mentioned as probable members 
of the casts. 

Another enterprising — though 
wholly amateur—operatic venture in 
these parts was the recent staging by 
the Oxford University Opera Society 
of Marschner’s Hans Heiling. Writ- 
ten in 1832, this all-but-forgotten work 
mixes natural and supernatural ele- 
ments in a fashion strongly reminis- 
cent of Weber’s Der Freischiitz. It 


also contains occasional striking pre- 
figurations of Wagner’s Lohengrin 
and the Todesverkundigung in Die 
Walktre. Unhappily about two-thirds 
of the score consists of repetitious, 
conventional, rhythmically monotonous 
materials that are as mechanical as 
Mendelssohn and Spohr at their most 
uninspired. I should hardly think 
Hans Heiling could hold the stage 
outside of Germany, if it could there. 
But it is always interesting to fill in 
one of the blank pages of one’s musi- 
cological notebook. 

The London operatic scene has 
scarcely been charged with vitality 
these past few weeks. The Sadler’s 
Wells Opera added Donizetti’s Don 
Pasquale to its repertoire, in a version 
that was a bit overstaged, as if to 
compensate for the fact that it was 


decidedly undersung. Some of the 
Sadler’s Wells people sing with a 


good deal of punch, but hardly any 
of them sing with any grace. This 
opera, with the earlier, most com- 
mendable, production of Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller, brings the year’s list of Sad- 
ler’s Wells productions to the half- 
way wark. A new Hansel and Gretel 
is promised for Christmas, and Bizet’s 
The Pearl Fishers is planned for 
spring. Massenet’s Werther and 
Janacek’s Katya Kabanova will be 
taken out of the warehouse. 

Since its fine revival of Britten’s 
Peter Grimes, Covent Garden has trod 
the straight and narrow path of stand- 
ard repertory, offering a Trovatore 
and an Aida of good provincial stand- 
ard, with Gré Brouwenstijn and Nell 
Rankin as the chief ladies in both; 
and a desolating Tosca with Joan 
Hammond, Walter Midgley, and Ota- 
kar Kraus, and with the young con- 
ductor John Pritchard ploughing 
through a score he did not know well 
enough to undertake. Lohengrin is 
about to be revived, with Set Svan- 
holm in the title part, and Miss 
Rankin filling her final assignment of 
the season as Ortrud. A production 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or— 
London’s first since 1919—promises to 
start the new year off brightly, with 
Mattiwilda Dobbs as the Queen and 
Hugues Cuénod as the Astrologer. 
Igor Markevitch, who has just taken 
up residence in London, will make his 
Covent Garden debut as conductor. 


Duluth Symphony Lists 
Season’s Major Work 


Du.LutH. — The major offering of 
the Duluth Symphony’s current sea- 
son will be a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, sometime 
in the spring, with Leona Scheune- 
mann, Julie Overseth, Kenneth Felsted, 
and Charles Fuller comprising the 
quartet vocal of soloists. Other so- 
loists listed for the orchestra’s seven 
concerts conducted by Hermann Herz 
are Robert Merrill, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Joseph Schuster, Frances Anderson, 


and Rudolf Firkusny. 


Thomson Conducts 
In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Virgil Thomson, 
music critic for the New York Herald 
Tribune, appeared as guest with the 
Minneapolis Symphony on Dec. 18 
conducting two of his own works, 
Three Pictures for Orchestra and the 
Louisiana Story suite. Although the 
composer has made previous visits as 
a lecturer, he made his initial appear- 
ance as a conductor on this occasion. 
Antal Dorati, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, took the podium for the 
second half of the program, which in- 
cluded Haydn’s Symphony No. 98 and 
Ravel’s La Valse. 

In the orchestra’s concert of Nov. 
27, Mr. Dorati conducted Hindemith’s 
Symphony, Die Harmonie der Welt, 
which was given its American pre- 
miere here last season under the com- 
poser’s direction. Rhadames Ange- 
lucci, the orchestra’s principal oboist, 
was soloist in a suite for oboe and 
strings by Telemann. 

The following Sunday afternoon 
Antal Dorati led the Minneapolis or- 
chestra in a twilight Pop concert de- 
voted to a performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s The Nutcracker Suite, with a 
narrator instead of dancers presenting 
the story. According to researchers, 
the work has not been performed be- 
fore in America in this version, and 
certainly not in the version heard here 
because Mr. Dorati prepared one of 
his own for this occasion. Robert 
Dehaven, a WCCO commentator, 
served as the narrator. 

The Nov. 20 program listed the 
Bartok Concerto for Orchestra; the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, with Yehudi 
Menuhin as soloist. 


Virginia Orchestras 
Give Initial Concerts 


Newport News, VA.—The Peninsula 
Orchestra was conducted by Carl E. 
McMurran, its founder, in its first 
concert of the season on Nov. 19. Jean 
Madeira, was the guest artist, with 
the Peninsula Choral Society. The 
second and third concerts in the or- 
chestra’s 1953-54 season will be given 
on Feb. 4 and March 18. Oliver 
Colbentson will appear as_ violin 
soloist in the later program. Capt. 
Frank Foti, bandmaster of Massanut- 
ten Military Academy, led the newly- 
formed orchestra of the Shenandoah 
Music Society in its initial concert 
on Dec. 8 at Woodstock, Va. 


Peabody Ensemble Plays 
Work by Johann Graun 


BaALtrmorE.—The Symphony No. 78, 
in E flat, by Johann Graun, eighteenth- 
century German composer, was per- 
formed by Reginald Stewart and the 
Little Orchestra for the first time in 
America at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory’s Candlelight Concert of Nov. 24. 
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The Royal Winnipeg Ballet of cenae 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Ist¢ U. S. Tour 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Persenal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 
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* ENGLAND “All the dazzling attributes 
Covent Garden Opera, London. of 4 brilliant prima donna. 





Mozart orchestral concert, Royal 


Festival Hall, London VIENNA, MAY, 1953 


Brahms program over BBC. - 
* GERMANY 


Bavarian State Opera, Munich. 
Radio appearances in Cologne and Munich. 


* AUSTRIA 
State Opera, Vienna. 


Municipal Opera, Graz. 


* SOUTH AFRICA 


Only American star to appear with 

Covent Garden Opera Company in opera 
season commemorating 100th anniversary 
of Southern Rhodesia in Bulawayo. 


* HOLLAND 


Bach Festival in Groningen. 
Appearances over Dutch radio network. 


* AMERICA 


New York City Opera Co. 


Soloist with major symphonies in- 
cluding New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Dallas, Toronto, Dayton, Austin, and 
others. 























Recital, TV and radio engagements. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 











